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Imagination creates a super finish 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
er 





Demonstrating smoothness of Superfinish, developed by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


A mirror that reflects more miles! 


The “mirror” in this picture is tough 
steel— Superfinished. 

It’s really mirror-smooth . . . when 
that engineer runs a needle across its 
surface, even his medical stethoscope 
doesn’t detect the slightest scratch. 

That Superfinish method, used on 
many vital moving parts of our cars, 
suceessfully cuts down what used to 
be considered “normal” wear! 

It was developed by Chrysler pro- 
duction experts seeking a new and 
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finer metal-finishing process. In those 
days, certain car parts lasted longer 
when hand-finished than when fin- 
ished by the best factory methods. 
Could they invent a machine that 
would duplicate or improve on slow 
hand work without its high cost? 
They could and did. And the re- 
sult is Superfinish—a method of fin- 
ishing metal far more smoothly than 
ever before possible. Vital parts of 
all Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
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Chrysler cars are Superfinished today. 
These cars are quieter, perform better, 
because Superfinish allows closer fit 
and better lubrication of parts. Wear 
is cut to a minimum. A few seconds 
of Superfinishing can mean many extra 
months of trouble-free operation for 
your car’s moving parts. 

This great development is another 
example of how we apply practical 
imagination to make our cars the 
most advanced of ail—year after year. 
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SIDE LINES 
WHO READS FORBES? 


Over 100,000 susiness men—plus a 
surprising number of business women— 
subscribe to Forses. (With “pass- 
along” circulation, each issue. has 
400,000 readers.) Many of them, 
were glad to say, scan it from cover 
to cover; some confine themselves large- 
ly to articles of particular interest to 
their own industry; others are interested 
primarily in the financial section. 

All very interesting, perhaps, but— 
who reads Forses? Who are these 
100,000-odd (watch that hyphen, ty- 
pographer) readers? Which industries 
account for the largest proportion of 
readers? How old are they? How much 
schooling have they had, etc.? 

Not long ago we queried a represen- 
tative 5,000 subscribers, asked them 
questions like these. 

As might be expected, perhaps, we 
found the biggest bulk of readers 
(46.1%) to be in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Largest sub-categories: iron and 
steel products (excluding machinery)— 
19.5%; machinery—13.2%; transportation 
equipment—10.3%. 

Next largest categories after manufac- 
turing were finance (banks, investments 
and credit, insurance, real estate)— 
18.2%; commerce (wholesalers, jobbers, 
retailers, etc.)—11.7%; transportation 
and utilitics—6.1%; service (hotels, in- 
stitutions, advertising, ete.) —5.7%. Gov- 
ernment, private professions, students, 
etc., totalled 12.2%. 

Subscribers’ jobs include administra- 
tive executives—board chairmen and 
presidents down to cashiers and admin- 
istrative assistants—53.8%; operating 
execs—plant managers and superinten- 
dents to office managers and opera- 
tional assistants—31.3%; professional 
men, government, salesmen and other 
employees—14.9%. 

More than 50% of our readers have 
had a college education; 16.2% boast 
from one to three years of graduate 
study. A fraction over 67% own their 
own homes; 67.6% own one car; 17.5% 
have two or more; and 80.4% own se- 
curities—an average of nine companies 
per reader. 

Seventy-one percent are under 55 
years of age, 28.6% are over. Nearly 
70% are active in one or more organiza- 
tions, and 68.4% are club members. 

Most readers (close to 80%) have 
hobbies of one sort or another. Heading 
the list—you guessed it—is golf, closely 
followed by fishing. At. the bottom: 
coin collecting, swimming. 
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Most of the Revere Metals have utilita- 
rian end uses, going into such products as 
electric motors and switches, clock move- 
ments, automobile radiators and heaters, 
steam condensers, power plant bus bars, 
water tube, roofing and flashing, and 
similar important but unspectacular ap- 
plications. There are other products, 
however, in which these fine metals serve 
the cause of beauty as well as utility. 
Revere, you see, is an important sup- 
plier to manufacturers of jewelry and 
silverware. To such firms, our copper 
alloys offer many important advantages, 
including easy workability, perfect roll- 
ing and plating qualities, and a wide range 
of colors, permitting a good match, if 
desired, with the precious metals. The 
strict quality require- 


rate pressing, stamping, embossing and 
chasing methods required to produce the 
graceful shapes and intricate detail of 
ornamentation before plating. To the 
skilled craftsmen who devote their genius 
to such beauty Revere gives full credit, 
and they give us equal credit for our 
metal which they find so suitable for 
them to work. 

From the point of view of volume it 
cannot be said that this luxurious biscuit 
box represents a big market for Revere. 
No matter how attractive and desirable, 
luxuries are not sold in quantity. Yet 
Revere takes pleasure in supplying the 
fine metal required, and has collaborated 
closely with the maker in selecting the 
proper alloy and writing specifications for 
its gauge and tem- 





ments of this branch 
of the Revere busi- 
ness make it one in 
which we take pride, 
even though goldand 
silver hide our metals 
from the view of the 
ultimate consumer. 
The most hand- 
some, elaborate and 
expensive item 
known to Revere in 
which its metals are 
used is a biscuit 
box, a reproduction 
of an antique Shef- 
field piece. This has 





per. In other words, 
though the poundage 
involved is tiny com- 
pared with that re- 
quired for condenser 
tubes and plates, Re- 
vere has given this 
business close and 
thorough attention. 
It has been our ob- 
servation that such 
respect for the rela- 
tively small order is 
well-nigh universal 
among suppliers, yet 
we often notice that 
manufacturers need- 








three interconnected 
hinged leaves, each with an inner pierced 
shell, also hinged. Opening one leaf 
opens them all to the same degree. Thus 
with one hand it may be closed tightly, 
opened part way, or all the way. Though 
intended as a biscuit box to grace aris- 
tocratic tables, it can also be used for 
flowers. The box has over 100 parts, but 
is beautifully simple to use, and can be 
easily separated into its main sections for 
cleaning. The outside is heavily plated 
with silver, and inside with 24-karat gold. 

Revere’s share in the production of this 
expensive item (retailing at over $100 in 
the best shops) is confined to supplying 
the base metal, Revere’s Soft Rich Low 
Brass. This is ideally suited to the elabo- 


ing such quantities 
do not feel entitled to ask big companies 
for help; they go to distributors. This is 
indeed the proper thing for them to do. 
It is the function of distributors to ship 
smaller orders from their stocks. But it is 
also the duty of the distributor, and the 
privilege of his customers, to call upon 
the supplier for collaboration in such 
matters as material selection and speci- 
fication, and even fabrication methods 
if desired. So Revere suggests that no 
matter what you make, nor in how small 
quantities you buy, you avail yourself 
not merely of the distributors’ stocks 
and knowledge, but also feel free to draw 
upon the knowledge and experience of 
the supplier. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
wk OP 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








TWO-LINE 


Editorials 


The stock market won’t go down for- 
ever. 


Many stocks already look oversold. 


Unemployment probably will increase 
this summer. 


No need for serious depression. 


Fourth-round wage boosts would be in- 
jurious. 


Lower, not higher costs and prices are 
desirable. 


Expect continued record-breaking auto 
production this year. ’ 


Fantastic charges for used cars are 
over. 


War with Russia? No! 


This writer has held to that conviction 
all along. 


The Kremlin fears A-bombs. 
Our railroads need better rates. 


To Washington: Cut spending, don’t 
hike taxation. 


Subsidies have been overdone. 


Latest proposed farm largesse is un- 
sound, unjustifiable. 


Fight for Hoover Comimission reforms. 


Prediction: The Taft-Hartley law will 
not be scrapped. 


Congress will amend it, not end it. 
Is John L. Lewis riding for a fall? 


If he is again able to dictate and defy 
—good night! 


Contributed: John L, Lewis is Amer- 
ica’s best fuel oil salesman. 


Electrification of farms is proceeding 


faster. 
4 


Our utility industry's record is excel- 
lent. 


Real estate values, if not costs, are re- 


ceding. 


Oppose further Federal expansion. 
—B. C. F. 


Forbes 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





CONSTRUCTION Revised prediction by building product materials nant etuaah Le 

privately financed construction will drop abvut 9% from last year's 
totals, with every major category of building expected to show a decline. Howe: 
an anticipated 22% increase in publicly financed projects will make the. overall 





cline slight. . . . Building costs are on their way down, will continue lower==_— ~#@ aut 
that's the gist of an F. W. Dodge Corp. opinion survey of builders. A 5% drop was ing 
experienced in the 12 months ending May lst; another 8% drop is expected. by ss ené 
lar 
METALS Though further widening of the gap between capacity and operating rate is wit 
looked for by steel men in the year's second half, they more or less expect . gir 
demand for their products to remain at a rate sufficient for them to record a oa @ the 
year. And, despite conjectures as to possible price cuts stemming from the st 4 bis 
production slide, the industry doubts there'll be any early action in this Aivees F pac 
tion. .. . The copper, lead and zinc market outlook continues rather gloomy as price § ra; 
cuts fail to stimulate buying and production is cut back. Only flicker of hope left pos 
is that held by lead producers, who think some segments of their customers may soon 
reenter the market. PE’ 


GAS Industry growth continues, with first quarter gas utility sales up almost 7% sa. 

as compared with the same period last year. Revenue from industrial users ru 
showed the greatest percentage gain. .. . The industry's drive toward the develop- yet 
mont of a continuous process for making gas has reached the pilot plant stage. - Im- is 
portant research projects now under way include the use of inexpensive fuels through] <; 





fluidization methods, gasification of pulverized coal, and carbon-oxygen reactions. | 1) 

ha 

BVUREIGN TRADE Our exports for the first four months of 1949 were just under the pa 

dollar level of the corresponding period last year. Interrupted in ye 

March, the declining level of trade activity noted earlier in the year resumed in ti 
April, as inward shipments fell off sharply, widening the export-import gap by 17% 

as compared with the previous month's margin. PR 

RAILROADS Aroused by the continued loss of business to "subsidized" competitors, wi 


and stung by a net passenger operating deficit last year of $252 mil<ion re 
--the greatest in their history--eastern roads are currently planning "\o do somé= {| ji 
thing" about it by presenting their case to the public. 


RUBBER Return to pre-war pricing tactics is being forced upon rubber companiss. by 

stiffening competition, especially from mail order houses, auto accessory — Lu 
chains, and the like, whieh have been cutting into their market with cheaper tires. St 
So, despite the prospects of lower earnings, rubber concerns are extending price cuts me 


to first-line products on the eve of their seasonal peak demand. In some cases - be 
prices have now been driven down to pre-war levels. CMe noe A, Ti 
yy is 


SHIPPING The privately owned U.S. merchant fleet fell below the 1,200. mark tor the ir 
first time this year. Reason: five vessels were taken out of ice, 














ar 
new ones delivered; 716 dry cargo and combination vessels, 481 Devescscians ars ye 
service. Sa aj 
FOOD While most grocery manufacturers’ sales for the liveth abe ae ti 





equal to or above those of last year, larger producers of 









base ae the latter part of the year. As 
fox dssiributors, they also expect lower 
prices. This development, combined with 
sharper competition, makes them doubt 
whether they can sustain dollar volume at 


last year’ s levels. oy 
AUTOMOTIVE New car sales are holding 
up in the face of an expected 
seasonal decline, bolstering production 
} aS well as producers’ hopes. Many of the 
automobile manufacturers, however, eye- 
ing a possible drop in demand by the year's 
end, are reported to be planning stim- 
lants to any lag in buyers' interest 
with newer, cheaper models, added en- 
gineering innovations. .. . So far, in 
the 1949 race for consumer acceptance, 
big, aggressive General Motors is out- 
pacing the field by a handy margin, bids 
fair to recapture its pre-war market 
position. 











A natural sequel to lower 
prices, production, and 
the oil industry's earnings are 


4 PETROLEUM 


pb sales, 
- 9 runring about one-fourth lower than last 
P= year. However, a pick-up in operations 

=" | is anticipated later in the year, neces- 
gh sitating higher production and refinery 
* | runs. Meantime, the petroleum industry 

' | has earmarked another $2 billion for ex- 

: pansion and modernization for the third 
Mm } year in a row. Investment in oil produc- 

4 tion takes more than half of this sun. 





PRICES Harbinger of lower prices: that's 
q the Sears, Roebuck fall and 
4 winter catalogue, which contains price 
fj} reductions on almost two-thirds of its 
"4 100,000 listed items. Overall price cut 
averages 6%% below the current book, 8% 
lower than the corresponding 1948 book. 
LUMBER. Hit by a.10% decline in their 
business, Pacific Coast lumber- 
men are busily studying ways and means of 
boosting business, improving methods. 
Tip-off to the difficulties they face 
is the warning by wholesalers that their 
industry is facing a hostile market 
arising from high prices in the last eight 
years. Moreover, they are returning to a 
different buyer's. Market than the one 
which prevailed before” the war. One fea= 
ture is the rreater percentage of lower- 
grade merchandise now available. 
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: Washington Preview 


~ (Continued from page 5) 


“an investigation by a Senate subcommittee 
anxious to discover why gas prices were 
lifted ‘gain when other prices were slip- 
ping. Investigators will charge latest 


boosts were made when oil supplies were 
plentiful, production was being curtailed, 
and following a year when industry profits 
Were over 2% times as high as in ‘46. 





Industry spokesmen will answer that 
ist quarter profits dipped 10-25%, that 
prices of such other products as heating 
and fuel oils declined sharply, that oper- 
ating costs increased, and that industry's 
expansion program was proving very effec- 
tive. Perhaps only outcome of hearings may 
be to forestall further increases in gas 
prices. 








PUMP PRIMING--Congressional coolness 
toward anti-—deflation measures will be only 
temporary. Special session in fall is being 
talked, with idea of tackling economic 
problem if downtrend is continuing. Con- 
gress will only discuss following programs 
this session, but may give serious con- 
Sideration upon reconvening, whether next 
fall or next January: 





1. Full Employment Act, 1950 version--Now 
pending in Senate, proposal asks $15 
billion "capital development fund," out 
of which would come private and public 
loans or grants, with aim of stimulating 
trade. 


2- Economic Expansion Act--A later version 
of above measure, backed by 8 New Deal 
Democrats in Senate; draft is being cir- 
culated in industry and government cir= 
cles with idea of discovering bugs in 
grandiose scheme to encourage business 
expansion, through loans, tax incen- 
tives, even gov't construction of fac- 
tories. 





3. RFC-for-Veterans--Plan is to parcel out 
$35 billion to help ex-G.I.'s either 
expand existing businesses or start new 
ones. 





4. Publie Works--Congress has already 
taken Step #1 by okaying $40 million 
worth of planning for $500 million worth 
of projects. 


5. Foreign Investments--Truman's so-called 
"Point 4" to develop backward countries 
_ throughout world. 












GOVERNMENT CONTROL 






Since your publication on occasion has 
had the courage to take management to 
task for some of their shortcomings, may 
I call your attention to one matter which 
I think richly deserves an airing, in the 
interest of the small stockholders of Radio 
Corporation of America. 

The chairman of the board of RCA, 
Gen. Sarnoff, has not only endorsed the 























READERS SAY 


Truman health program, so-called (actu- 
ally political control of medicine), but has 
accepted membership on the Truman 
Committee to bring about this un-Amer- 
ican control. It does not seem possible to 
me that the stockholders of RCA know of 
this in any great numbers. 

How can the General resist government 
encroachment on business when he not 
only endorses but seeks to publicize the 
plan and doubtless will use the prestige 



















































BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








"The Voice with a Smile” 


“Hail ye small, sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it.” 


Often we hear comments on the courtesy of tele- 
phone people and we are mighty glad to have them. 


For our part, we would like to say a word about 
the courtesy of those who use the telephone. 


Your co-operation is always a big help in main- 
taining good telephone service and we want you 
to know how much we appreciate it. 












.derstandable message to those whom it is 





of his office and his corporation to advance 
this cause? 

If we cannot look to the heads of our 
big corporations to resist government and 
political controls, to whom can the small 
stockholder look?P—Ciyp—E L. CLEAVER, 
Grandview, Mo. 


See editorial, page 12, this issue.—Ep- 
ITOR. 


TIME FOR ACTION 


Your magazine has such a sensible, real- 
istic approach to the problems confronting 
business, that we always read it with great 
interest. 

I am particularly pleased to note your 
“Program for American Opportunity,” and 
I am going to make use of it in connection 
with our local community of Wausau. It 
occurs to me that you may be interested 
in an Industry-Education Day which we 
carried on here several weeks ago. At that 
time we invited our 270 public school 
teachers to be the guests of 16 local in- 
dustries, following which we entertained 
them at a dinner. Afterwards we had a 
number of short talks and it was then my 
privilege to give the principal exposition, 
“Our Stake in America.” 

More and more it seems to me that, as 
business men, we are inclined to grouse 
about the things we don’t like and to do 
little constructively in correcting them; to 
get together in meetings and talk to our- 
selves with respect to the advantages of 
free enterprise. If ever we needed to edu- 
cate the public and get our roots deep in 
the ground, before the next major reces- 
sion, now is the time. In that way only can 
we expect to keep people from wanting 
to jump over to some socialistic type of 
system. 

I want to commend you on your particu- 
larly excellent work along these lines and 
to assure you that it is much appreciated. 
—ALLEN ABRAMS, vice-president, Mara- 
thon Corp., Rothschild, Wis. 











“AD VENTURE” 


The experiment described in Fores, 
“Ad Venture” [June 1], is interesting—in 
fact so interesting that we have tried it 
several times with the same results. I am 
afraid that in spite of what people say 
and do to correct the condition, advertisers 
are incorrigible. They continue to ask for 
inquiries. They continue to damn media 
because the media don’t turn in enough 
inquiries. And then when they get what 
they want, they don’t handle them prop- 
erly.—C. B. LanraBee, president, Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co., New York, N.Y. 













“FREE ENTERPRISE” 


The phrase “Free Enterprise” that we 
see and hear on every hand has become 
“shopworn” with repetition, and has be- 
come almost, if not quite, anathema to 
the very ones its import is intended to 
reach. 

Would not “Free Incentive” and/or 
“Free Initiative” be more acceptable and 
perhaps carry a more appealing and un- 
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designed and hoped to reach?—STaFrrorp 
W. Brxsy, South Pasadena, Calif. 


Forbes 






































TASTY SUMMER FOODS for GOOD HEALTH 
- Summer meals can be both tempting and tasty, of growth and repair of body tissues. Protective 
on, while fulfilling basic nutritional needs. Too often, foods, like fruits, vegetables, whole grain or en- 
however, meals are planned solely to suit family riched flour, eggs, and liver, are especialiy rich in 
as likes and dislikes without reference to the health vitamins and minerals and help to safeguard our 
do requirements of the individuals in the family group. health. 
to Summer or winter we require a well-balanced Within each group there is a wide choice of 
oe diet—one which includes an adequate supply of = foods which permits the selection of menus suited 
ad proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins and minerals. to the season of the year. Cheese and egg dishes, 
i. These essentials for sound nutrition may be found for example, may be particularly inviting on hot 
es- in three groups of foods. Energy foods, such as days, while heavy, fatty meats seem more appro- 
an cereals and bread, butter and fats, and sweets, priate during the winter. In addition, fresh vege- 
a provide fuel for daily activities. Building foods, in- tables and fruits, which are more available in sum- 
. cluding meat, fish, eggs and milk, help to take care mer, may often be substituted for winter staples. 
u- 
nd 
d. 
‘a- 
ES, 
in é c 
it Digestive upsets are more Raw vegetables, served in One goodhotmealadayin In summer, because of great- 
m likely tooccurinsummerthan salads, are often more nutri- the summer is recommended _ er perspiration, the body may 
ay at other times of the year. A tious than cooked, for the vi- by nutrition experts. During lose more than 14 quarts of 
va light diet of essential foods, tamin content of cabbage, the war, U.S. Army tests in water a day. This liquid must 
4 including fruits, will be less carrotsandothervegetablesis the tropics showed that itwas be replaced, for it helps to 
rh apt to overburden the diges- higher when raw. Substituted easier for overheated men to assimilate food and regulate 
at tive system thanaheavyone. occasionally for cooked vege- digest hot food than cold. body temperature. So, one 
>- tables, they may also make should drink plenty of liquids 
s meals more appetizing. in warm weather. 
| EE . 
9 , . 
; Sietheat ude Wiliiinte aval ever: COnrmIONT 19¢8—METROFOLITAN LIFE meunaNcE comme 
re : weight, or other conditions which . " ; TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
e i may be detrimental to good health. [| | Metropolitan Life : 
ac ; Authorities say that eating the right , , will benefit from understanding 
0 | |) foods in the right amounts usually § Insurance Company | _ theseimportantfacts abouthealth- 
co) brings a better level of health at all © ; . . ‘ { 
: ages, and may contribute to a longer : P | ful eating. Metropolitan will gladly 
; 3 life. ; ? (A MUTUAL COMPANY) F send you enlarged copies of this 
3 More facts about healthful eating = © advertisement— suitable for use 
- ' may be found in Metropolitan’s book- 
is \ let, 79-F, “Three Meals a Day.” © on your bulletin boards. 
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America’s amazing Underground— 
and how it works for you 


HERE are enough miles of oil and 

natural gas pipe lines in the U.S.A. 
to circle the world at the equator 16 
times! 

How come? Crude oil pipe lines 
amount to 140,000 miles. Add an extra 
20,000 miles of oil products pipe lines. 
And natural gas pipe lines alone mea- 
sure 242,000 miles. This whole under- 
ground network makes a whopping 
total of 402,000 miles. 

The mere existence of 402,000 miles 
of pipe lines gives you a notion of their 
importance. They’ve had a lot to do 
with making the benefits of gasoline, 
fuel oil and oil products readily avail- 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


able to all of us, wherever we live... 
they’ve brought gas heating to many 
parts of the country. They are vital to 
national defense. And pipe-line serv- 
ice is growing. Last year 14,821 more 
miles were placed in operation. 

New pipe lines take steel pipe . 
steel pipe takes steel. That’s one place 
where steel is going for the good of 
America. But steel is needed in plenty 
of other places, too. 

Steel to provide new housing, railroad 
equipment, farm machinery, cars, trucks. 
Steel to build new highways, bridges, 
flood control dams, sewage disposal 
plants and other community improve- 
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ments. Steel for national defense. 

United States Steel plants have been 
running at capacity, breaking produc- 
tion records to help fill these and other 
needs. On top of that tremendous pro- 
duction, United States Steel is cur- 
rently adding 900 million dollars worth 
of new facilities and improvements— 
now almost completed. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job at United States 
Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 
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Fact and Comment | 





by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


SAVERS ON STRIKE 


Our historic capitalistic economy is withering, decaying, 
may die. It will assuredly die unless the trend during the 
last 17 or more years can be checked. Savers have been 
on strike. They have long ceased supplying adequate 
amounts of “risk” capital, that is, funds for investment in 
corporation stocks. The one and only alternative to a 
sufficient flow of private savings into employment-giving 
enterprises is government acquisition and operation. In 
other words, totalitarianism. 

This publication for 19 years has published an annual, 
authoritative, first-hand compilation of statistics, the only 
one of its kind, giving the number of stockholders in our 
leading corporations. The record starkly reveals that the 
growth of stock buyers has not kept pace with the growth 
of our industrial and business expansion. For example, while 
capital expenditures last year were enormous, the increase 
in the number of stockholders was nominal, a mere .7%. 
This is alarming. 

Industry and business in recent years have been able 
to expand only because of the inordinate percentage of 
earnings withheld from stockholders and plowed back. In- 
vestment financing has consisted, mainly, of the flotation of 
additional debts, bonds, notes; bank loans, etc. This is most 
unwholesome, courts disaster when lean times come. 

Congress should take serious note of these facts, should 
resolutely oppose any and every Executive proposal calcu- 
lated to discourage saving, to expropriate a larger share of 
corporation earnings for government support. 

"Tis later than most people seem to realize. 


SUPER SALESMANSHIP! 


An amusing illustration of super salesmanship came under 
my eye while lunching the other day at a swank spot in 
New York with Vincent Riggio, president of the American 
Tobacco Co. Two packages of cigarettes were placed be- 
fore two ladies at a nearby table. They were not “Luckies,” 
the American Tobacco brand. Mr. Riggio immediately spoke 
to the ladies—whom, I presume, he knew. Result: the cig- 
arettes were returned and two packages of “Luckies,” with 
the compliments of Mr. Riggio, took their place. 

Later, I discovered that the first cigarettes had been sent 
to the table by a gentleman interested in promulgating 
their sale. 

“Luckies” won! And did the 71-year-old Riggio chuckle! 
His son, Louis, obviously enjoyed the incident, as I did. 


PHILANTHROPISTS ABOUND 


American business men and families are nobly maintain- 
ing this nation’s unique record for large-scale generosity. 
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Munificent gift after gift has lately been announced by in- 
dividuals, as well as by family Foundations. 

John D. Rockefeller, the greatest giver in history, has 
just pledged $5,000,000 to Harvard University. Mr, and 
Mrs. Walter C. Teagle have donated $1,500,000 to Cor- 
nell University. A. P. Sloan, Jr. has added to his. multi- 
million philanthropies $1,000,000 to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Dr. Selman Waksman has given Rut- 
gers University $1,250,000, while Cornell has been the 
recipient of $1,000,000 from Floyd R. Newman. 

Other gifts this year have included $600,000 from Kate 
Wollman for Central Park, N.Y.; $600,000 from the Towers 
Family to St. Francis Hospital, ‘Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; $550,- 
000 from David Levy and William Rosenwald (brother 
and sister) for the United Jewish Appeal; $500,000 from 
Abraham Mazer for the same cause; $500,000 from Fred- 
erick Lee Pratt for Johns Hopkins University; $500,000 from 
Godfrey L. Cabot for Norwich University. 

Bounteous grants from charitable foundations have this year 
been most impressive. Samuel H. Kress Foundation has pro- 
vided $8,000,000 for New York University, for medical teaching. 
The Mellon fortune is being distributed on a grand scale: the 
W. L. & May T. Mellon Foundation has furnished $6,000,000 
to the Carnegie Institute of Technology; the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust, $2,000,000 for Pittsburgh Tri- 
angle Park; the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation and the Rich- 
ard King Mellon Foundation, $1,000,000 each for the same 
purpose; the Paul’ W. Mellon Old Dominion Foundation has 
given $2,000,000 to Yale University and $2,000,000 to Vassar 
College. The Sealy & Smith Foundation has donated $3,500,000, 
for a hospital at the University of Texas Medical Center. The 
Kresge Foundation, $1,500,000 to the Greater Detroit Hospital 
Fund. 

Other gifts of $500,000 or more this year, as furnished the 
writer by the John Price Jones Co., have been announced by 
the Hearst Foundation, for San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Roman Catholic Dioceses; Carnegie Corporation, for a Mid-West 
Inter Library Center; McGregor Fund, for Greater Detroit Hos- 
pital Fund; David P. Wohl Foundation, for a health center; 
Life Insurance Research Fund, for heart research; M. D. Ander- 
son Foundation (Houston), for Arabia Temple Children’s Hos- 
pital; Duke Endowment, for health and orphans; Buhl Founda- 
tion, for University of Pittsburgh; Damon Runyon Fund, for 
cancer research. 


e 


WHAT OF FUTURE PHILANTHROPIES? 


How many men of the younger generation are going to 
be able to accumulate fortunes half-way comparable with 
those here mentioned? Almost every one of America’s tow- 
ering fortunes was earned before income taxes took the 
lion’s share of one’s earnings. Talking with one of Amer- 
ica’s highest-paid corporation presidents the other day, he 
said: “Of my income of approximately half a million dollars 
a year, I find I now have $50,000 left after paying all in- 
come taxes. My expenditures somewhat exceed this amount. 
At the end of the year, I haven't one cent left.” 

Somehow, I have an uneasy feeling that, as the ability of 





private citizens to accumulate big fortunes and to disburse 
them mainly for philanthropic purposes shrivels up, our 
American Way of Life will inevitably undergo change, that 
noble institutions heretofore founded and endowed and 
maintained privately, will perforce become more and more, 
if not wholly, dependent upon government support, and 
therefore subject to government domination and dictation. 
Such a development would be deplorable, would inordin- 
ately push America farther along the pathway to State 
Socialism, blanketing all our lives by bureaucrats. 
What can we do to avert this? 
* 
Serve—and deserve. 
* 


U. S. MEDICAL COMPULSION? NO! 


Socialistic President Truman insists upon aping the Brit- 
ish Labor Government by demanding that compulsory 
medical services, financed by taxpayers, be clapped upon 
all American families. Harry Truman never stops to count 
the cost of anything—he champions Secretary of Commerce 
Brannan’s grandiose largesse for farmers, notwithstanding 
that he nor anyone else has the remotest idea of how many 
hundreds of millions it would impose on taxpayers. 

This publication is uncompromisingly opposed to un- 
restrained, unlimited encroachment of the Federal govern- 
ment into needless fields. Already “The biggest business 
on earth,” it is already admittedly the worst-run. The search- 
ing Hoover reports have demonstrated this beyond ques- 
tion: overlapping, extravagance, overstaffing, gross ineffi- 
ciency, irresponsibility, costly chaos. 

This writer last year inquired actively on the spot how 
Britain’s “free” medicine, drugs, dental care, optical care, 
etc., etc., all-embracing Socialistic scheme was operating. 
The facts are not such as to warrant American taxpayers 
plumping for adoption of similar activities here. Original 
estimates of cost proved fantastically wrong, underesti- 
mated. Here are some of the latest facts: 


The National Health Service is estimated by the government 
to cost more than 10% of Great Britain’s entire 1949-50 national 
budget, and when in full operation more than $55 a head, 

Cost of opthalmic service. alone was found to have been 
650% more than anticipated. First estimate, $8,000,000. Revised 
estimate, $52,000,000. 

People are getting greater quantity of medical service, but poor 
quality. 

Many general practitioners have lists of 4,000 patients or 
more, attended an average of more than six times a year, mean- 
ing that these practitioners may find themselves responsible for 
24,000 visits a year, or 80 each working day. 

Most people in Britain who visit a general practitioner today 
get no examination at all. A few get a hurried once-over. If a 
patient must be examined more fully, he is shunted to a hospital 
clinic or outpatient department, sometimes meaning a day or 
several days or weeks before he can be taken care of—and then 
he has to queue up for two or three hours. 

Not only are most prescriptions now written by the G.P. 
without examining the patient, but some are written without 
his even seeing the patient. 

Results are grim. Not only are patients getting treatment they 
shouldn’t have, they’re also going without treatment they should 
have. Good service is a physical impossibility. 

Britons are revelling in their 8,000,000 new pairs of glasses, in 
the almost 200,000,000 prescriptions they are now getting filled 
without charge by the druggist each year, and in their windfall 
of corsets, hearing aids, wigs, glass eyes, and brassieres. 


After a thorough, first-hand study in Britain, William Alan 
Richardson, editor of America’s Medical Economics, who 


HIRE, HIRE — SPEND, SPEND! 


Like Topsy, the public payroll just grows and grows. 

A Goliath of alarming size has his hand in the pocket 
of us all. 

Today more than one out of every 10 workers is on the 
public payroll. 

Out of 57 million persons employed, latest figures show 
almost 6 million are working for government—Federal, state, 
or local. To carry the billion-and-a-half dollar monthly pay- 
roll, and to meet the other expenses of government, last 
year Federal taxes alone were approximately $315 a person 
—more than 10 times the per capita taxes collected in 1930. 

There is every indication that this year there will be a 
sizable government deficit, following 12 of the most prosper- 
ous months in our history. If present Federal spending 
programs are carried out during the coming fiscal year, 
it is estimated we will be in the red four or more billions 
in another 12 months. 

Yet almost every one of Truman’s “must” policies would 
add billions to this rate of expenditure—and in the case of 
Brannan’s farm program, even he can’t estimate how many 
billions it may cost! 

It is fantastic to realize that, faced with this situation in 
good times, no important voices in the Administration can 
be heard urging a cut in expenses. 

Apparently that request will come solely from the tax- 
payer—and his voice is heard only at election time.—Mat- 
COLM FORBES. 





supplied the above facts, declares: 

“Britain, I am convinced, has neither the facilities nor 
the money to deliver the free-for-all medical service it prom- 
ised its people. 

“If such a scheme ever comes to the United States, the 
doctors of the country may as well realize right now that 
they will have either to give up practice, organize them- 
selves to strike against the system, or submit to a scheme 
in which they will lose their independence, their initiative, 
and in time their leadership in world medicine. 

“The public, meanwhile, will face the prospect of an 
ever poorer medical service and ever higher taxes to sup- 
port it.” 

Let us preserve our American Way of Life, proved so 
infinitely more successful than Britain’s State Socialism. 

* 
Never sell your self-respect. 
* 


SAVINGS BONDS BUYING DESIRABLE 


Most desirable is the widest distribution attainable of 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Our quarter-trillion-dollar national debt 
is too concentratedly held. The larger the share owned di- 
rectly by the American people, the smaller the share carried 
by banking and other institutions, the healthier. Ownership 
of these Savings Bonds should stimulate keener interest in 
government spending proposals, in Federal economy. 

The United States government has never succeeded on 
anything like the scale the French government succeeded 
in inducing millions and millions of ordinary folks to put 
their savings into government securities. The new drive to 
place many millions of U.S. Savings Bonds in the hands of 
folks of moderate means deserves the most vigorous co-oper- 
ation of all classes. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Breakdown of 216 companies shows 1948 stock 
ownership shading 1947 mark by scant margin 


THE NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS in 1948 
just about held even with 1947, having 
a gain of only .7%. 

This, our 19th annual report, shows 
10,769,413 persons owned various 
classes of stock in 216 companies at 
the close of the year, as compared with 
10,689,507 for 1947—an increase of 
79,906. 

The increase in the number of in- 
vestors in companies having 100,000 
or more stockholders was 26,753, or 
.7%. Twenty companies are included as 
against 21 for 1947. Losses and gains 
were about evenly divided between 
groups of companies, with classifica- 
tions showing increases slightly over- 
balancing those showing decreases. 

New Categories. Four new classi- 
fications were added in 1948 to those 
listed in previous years. These are 
Building Materials, Merchandising, Tex- 
tiles, and Tobacco. The majority of the 
companies included in the new cate- 
gories were formerly grouped under 
Unclassified. Although the groups are 





owning it. This 19th annual analysis 


constitutes a menace crying aloud 
remedial action.—THe Eprror. 





Too Few Stockholders 


American industry is expanding, but not the number of stockholders 


in business research—the only compilation of its kind—reveals that 
10,769,413 have invested in the shares of 216 companies, an increase 
in 1948 over 1947 of only .7%, insignificant in comparison with the 
growth of our economy. The drying-up of the flow of investor capital 


by Dr. Daniel Starch, consultant 


for the most serious study—and 








small, they reflect the trend within each 
given industry. 

Textiles and Building Materials 
showed the largest gains, reporting 


’ 5.4% and 4.4% respectively for the com- 


panies included in these two groups. 
Communications followed with 3.1%, 
while Metals and Chemicals, Oils, 
Foods and Drugs, and Merchandising 
made gains of approximately 2.5%. 
In the product groups, Tobacco led 


in losses with 4.8%. Decreases in other 
fields were Public Utilities, with a de 
cline of 2.3%, Financial, 2.0%, and Rail- 
roads, 1.0%. 

Need More Risk-Takers. Although 
stockholders held steady from 1947 to 
1948, it is essential that the number of 
investors substantially increasé to sup- 
ply the capital requirements necessary 
for the normal growth of American 
business. 





COMPANIES WITH 100,000 OR MORE 


% Change 
STOCKHOLDERS Silica 1948 from 1947 
1948 from.1947 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ............ 206,974 —8.l 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.* 765,824 + 5.9 Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co......... 95,340 + 1.0 
General Motors Corp.¢ ............0+- 423,401 — .7 Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 93,960 + 2.1 
Ciiite Servite Ca? os eo es 251,550 — 83 Pennroad Copp.” ......ssccccccssuces 85,126 — 48 
General Electric Co.® ................ 249,389 — .l Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co... 62,577 — 1.0 
United States Steel Corp.t ........... 228,006 — 2 Union Pacifie Railroad Co.}........... 58,091 + 3.2 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ............ 206,974 — 3.1 New York Central Railroad Co.*........ 57,263 — 4.7 
Radio Corp. of America ...:.......... 206,198 — 3.38 Southern Pacific Co.* ....... ccc cece ee 48,020 — A 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)*....... 200,058 +17.2 Great Northern Railway Co.*......... 35,484 — 6 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. ...... 154,887 — 1.6 Greyhound Corp.} ........ssesecces 31,398 +228 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. ( Del.) 154,326 — 63 PIR ce Kivccuceasceeesecee 29,766 + .1 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.*............. 151,318 + 4.7 cee 6 cau vies Wens xe ces 29.277 —6.1 
Bank of America N.T.&S.° ........... 144,792. — 3.6 Chicago and North Western Ry. Co.}.... 25,251 — 2.4 
Transamerica Corp.® ...........00000: 141,600 — 26 Northern Pacific Railway Co.*........ 24,451 — 2.0 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.¢.......... 182,414 +98 Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co.+...... 22,242 — 438 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*......... 124989 4+ 4 Chicago, Milw., St. Paul and Pacific R.R. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co...... 117,822 — 4) iis Ae Meade tens. oane. aan: 21,847 — 45 
Commonwealth Edison Co, (Chicago)*.. 117,687 + 9 N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis R.R. Co.t.. 20,299 —30.3 
Packard Motor Car Co.*.............. 116,527 —18 Southern Railway Co.t.............+. 19,162 + 4.2 
Southern California Edison Co......... 105,751 + 6 Norfolk & Western Railway Co.}....... 17,486 +148 
pe ED STE I ae I 103,442 + 3.3 Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co.*........ 13,930 + 6.0 
Illinois Central Railroad Co............ 10,079 — 4.1 
DEL Stumbon.s wakes decane th asses 4,095,650 + 7 Boston and Maine Railroad............ 9314 — 36 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co.¢........ 8500 + 2.0 
i i- - 2 Ok oS eae 7,957 — 82 
COMMUNICATIONS Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co.t 95 
% Change __ RE ere Cr ae 1,083,794 — 10 
1948 from 1947 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.° 765,824 + 5.9 Note: The N.Y., Chicago and St. Louis R.R. Co. reported 
Radio Corp. ss America: 5+: gies rs 206,198 —83 99,111 stockholders at the end of 1947 as against 4,930 in 1946. 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp.*...... 54,182 — 3.7 This large increase was due to a distribution of its stock by 
Western Union Telegraph Co.+........ 25,681 — 3.5 Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
New England Tel. and Tel. Co.*...... 16,301 — : 
Tae bos hacks cienhic Ketssbnee- 1,068,181 + 3.1 *One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 
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RAILROADS AND BUS LINES 











PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Group Ho.pinc 


Commonwealth & Southern Corp. ( Del.) 
ES ee oe Cee 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.®......... 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. ......... 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.*........... 
General Public Utilities Corp.*......... 
Electric Bond and Share Co.*.......... 
United Gas Improvement Co.*......... 
Se TE sccdccwcccecevce 
American Power & Light Co. .......... 
Brazilian Traction, Lt. & Pwr........... 
American Gas and Electric Co.}........ 
United Light & Railways Co.}......... 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc..... 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.¢.......... 
Electric Power & Light Corp. .......... 
National Power & Light Co.* 
United Gas Corp.* 


ee | 


OPERATING 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc... 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.}.......... 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co.}.... 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)*. . 
So. California Edison Co., Ltd......... 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt.+ 
Pacific Lighting Corp.} 


Sus-ToTaL 
Tora 


ee 


ee 








AUTOMOTIVE AND ACCESSORIES 


General Motors Corp.} ..............+ 
Packard Motor Car Co.*.............. 
Chrysler Corp.* 
Nash-Kelvinator Co.* .............e0. 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. ........... 
i oo. ces cocecasse gees 
Briggs Manufacturing Co.® ........... 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.*........... 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.+...... 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co.* 
Hudson Motor Car Co.* 

a5 wc cnccccuense cee’ 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
White Motor Co.* 


ee a 


eeeeeeeee 


| 


EQUIPMENT 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. ...........-.00. 
United Aircraft Corp.} ............... 
North American Aviation*® 
Bendix Aviation Corp.* 
EE «snc adcetus on nee e 
Glenn L. Martin Co.* 
Douglas Aircraft Co.* 


eee eee een ee eeee 


eee ee es | 


United Air Lines 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
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% Change 
1948 from 1947 
154,326 — 63 
89,752 — 3.2 
72,757 —108 
63,568 — 5.0 
63,060 + 4.0 
56,175 + 25 
55,237 — 42 
51,3386 — 42 
45,867 — 3.2 
$1,195 — 4.0 
29,347 +12 
27,745 — 2.7 
27,485 — 25 
23,168 — 3.3 
21,429 — 5.7 
17,231 —76 
16,409 — 4.7 
12,372 — 66 
858,404 — 40 
154,387 — 16 
132.414 +98 
117,822 — 4] 
117,687 + 9 
105,751 + 6 
24,166 + 26 
21,140 +11.7 
673,317 — 
1,531,724 —23 
% Change 
1948 from 1947 
423,401 — .7 
116,527 —18 
63,090 + 47 
45,397 — 8 
$4,389 —I11.2 
21,488 — 5.0 
19,589 — 8 
19,451 — 8 
17,768 + .1 
13,209 + 5.7 
9800 — 5 
9270 — 7 
8181 + 9 
6490 — 11 
808,045 — 9 
% Change 
1948 from 1947 
93,819 — 
$6,052 — 3.3 
30,784 +58 
27,931 + 7.3 
15,300 — 28 
9,327 — 7.6 
8478 —24 
221,601 + 35 
$5,808 — 25 
25,624 4 9 
17,710 —54 
79,142 —21 
$00,838 — 2 











OILS 
% Change 
$948 from 1947 
Gities Garvicd ‘Cai! ig SSO. ccc cee 251,550 — 83 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)*....... 200,058 +172 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.*......... 151,318 + 47 
ENTE Able 5 on.6 opined. se oon eee bn kihs 103,442 + 38 
OE ee ere 99,549 —14 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana®.......... 97,073 — 4 
Standard Oil Co. of California®........ 91247 + A 
Phillips Petroleum Co.* .............. 46,279 
Subsay OB Gama. 6. o cw vdcics o'ndeene vee 46,157 +442 
Te delin been eee esnanane’ $9,221 — 38 
Union Oil of Californiat.............. 35,970 — 2.6 
Atlantic Refining Co. ................. $4,578 —15 
SL GERET’ “So clovaseoGteeerdsesces $3,400 — 1.0 
Ug: 6G Re ee eee 80,737 +49.6 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.}........ 29,528 — 22 
Gonbinestel: TO Cay* otis clile cisisicibice oi 29,406 + 2.5 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky®........ 20,820 + 9 
Shell Union Oil Corp.*................ 17,460 . + 3.7 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio............. 16,254 +128 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.* ...... 15,872 — 3.4 
EE ST RS ns wn nt bs ewes <enree 11,938 —149 
DTT ccuneots tense taseeanesant 11,669 + A 
Tells 6s wags cover lldail, ace 1,413,021 4 2.7 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
% Change 
1948 from 1947 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.* ........ 17,378 + 1.5 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.® ........... 13,485 + 4.1 
Johns-Manville Corp.¢ ..............+. 11,800 +12.4 
United States Gypsum Co.}............ 9278 + 1.0 
NE. cn. . dn ttn 6k in Kien « kibkbind abt 51,941 + 4.4 
METALS AND CHEMICALS 
% Change 
1948 from 1947 
United States Steel Corp.}............. 228006 — 2 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*......... 124289 4+ A 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.}....... 94901 + 41 
Kennecott Copper Corp.® ............. 90,045 — 3$ 
International Nickel Co. of Canada..... 89,662 4+ 5 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Del.)......... 88,664 + 83 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.*...... 84,205 +109 
Republic Steel Corp. ...........eee00. 63,549 + 3.4 
Armco Steel Corp. ..........seese0e- 44,581 + 3.0 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc.*.......... 438,410 429.7 
Copmtinamtal Samm G76, oc ccc cc cccccc ces $3,030 — 23 
a ee ee $2,254 — 29 
American Smelting and Refining Co.+... 29,818 + 29 
Pimps. Dots Game® ooo ci cv cccacouce 29,080 + 32 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp............ 28,6386 — 38 
Commercial Solvents Corp.* .......... 23,693 — 9 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*.... 21,600 — 39 
American Cyanamid Co.} ............. 21,516 + 5.5 
Noranda Mines, Ltd.® ..........e.s00. 20,650 +4144 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*.......... 20,000 — 29 
I a eve eens 19,299 + 9.0 
Se EM EE. hacdccroceseee 18,185 + 38 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp........... 15,858 +18. 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co.*......... 10,308 —12 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.......... 10,215 —108 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.*....... 9300 — 25 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. ............+. 9242 — 35 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp.*® ...... 9,099 — 9 
Wheeling Steel Corp.} ............... 7,702 — 1 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co.}. 5577 —48 
TS otGi delves ree ceks oOavne date . 1,826,369 + 2.7 





*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES elas FINANCIAL us 
e % C. C) 
1948 from 1947 1948 from 1947 
sei Pc Ne a FES Oae has kas ener - - Bank of America N.T.&S.*.......... 144,792 — 386 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp. ...........-. i + Transamerica Corp.* ............-0065 141,600 — 26 
Amcrican Radiator & Standard Sanitary. . 63,162 + 2.4 Chase National Bank of N. Y.*........ 89,851 — 22 
International Harvester Co.¢ .......... 46,552 +103 National City Bank of N. Y.*.......... 65,277 — 3.0 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.}......... 45,600 +11.2 PIII? . owe cccccccccccsces 58,709 — 8 
Pullenan | Ian.?: | |6:6503 - agrtin:s cavesitnd «a0 $2,584 — 9 Avco Manufacturing Corp. ............ 56,141 — .7 
Ween Air Brake Co.*.......0+. 28,226 + 3.0 American Superpower Corp. of Del..... 46,217 — 5.0 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. ......... 28,067 + 4 PR Fas aso . tid daidy -sa@bicdrrien 87,749 — 36 
Remington Rand, Inc. ..........-..+++ 27,753 + 9.8 Commercial Credit Co.}.............. 26410 — 24 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co.}..... 26,948 -- 6 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.*.......... 24,598 —14 
The Seseey Gm eas ob cacece ses 26,862 + 4 Marine Midland Delaware Corp.*...... 23,388 — 2.7 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.*....... 26,465 + 6 Tri-Continental Corp. ..............-- 21,807 +21.5 
United States Rubber Co.............. 26,121 + 2.4 Banter irust? Gas... oc eo es eee 21,319 +14 
B. F. Goodrich Co.}...........eee0e0: 21,641 +18 Chemical Bank & Trust Co.*........... 18,062 — 6 
American Locomotive Co. ............ 21578 — 28 
Borg-Warner Corp. .<....6...00eseeee0. 20,329 + 1.5 Sie hdd MMala 775,870 — 2.0 
Baldwin Locomotive Works ........... 20294 — 8.7 
Dest: te Gar oc kbc lode tee we ie 19,288 + 8.5 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.® .......0..... 18,662 — 1.7 
Otis Elevator Co: ..... Spel Gea ane NS 15,780 + 7.0 FOODS AND DRUGS % Change 
National Cash Register Co.*.......... 15,629 — 2.7 1948 from 1947 
American Car and Foundry Co.+....... 15,481 — .1 Standard Brand 80.535 3 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.*........ 12.948 — 12 ee Bee ik vee teeeeeeceeceees pr * . 
Gone Again - pacation Comp... a oo National Dairy Products Corp.*........ 67,656 + 6 
Underweed Corp.” isa. swidcles cousins 7,089 +415.3 National Biscuit Co 65.544 
: A ° Ee | a eee — 
United States Pipe and Fosetep Co," -. ell eo a eee ee 64,400 + 5 
PFE ee eee 54,185 +138. 
BORA «+ ios + bah eee ba gees 4 eee TA ee idl gaa 51.788 + 2.7 
Armour & Co. (Illinois)}............. 89,778 + 45 
MERCHANDISING i National Distillers Products Corp.*..... 37,189 +4189 
% C mee Kroger Co. «2.22... 0..ceeeseeseeees 27,478 8 — 
call. Dechach & te ° aaa es ee 9 Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 25,020 — 2 
? Ww Woolworth Co.* Guo 28 4's 6.59800 0 * 89'604 a 3.4 Rexall Drug, Inc.* caida bad danse ees 20,880 — .l 
on ee eres toss ee eer ’ 447 9 McKesson & Robbins, Inc.............. 18,828 — .7 
Montgomery Ward & Co. ............. 69, 4 Wilson and Company, Inc. ........... 18,012 + 28 
er: eneay ee la a atten aoe te Continental Baking Co.} ...........-- 16975 +414 
S. S. Kresge Co.°........2-eeeeeeeeee 28,370 + 7.9 Balin: Pratinergs 5. 6 iS eS 12.987 —1.4 
California Packing Corp.} ............ 12075 + 6 
Ne vo Ste acsine othe cree Silene 804,144 + 25 Schenley Distillers Corp.* ............ 11,941 4+ 62 
ee ao .  OBO' SG 4 etre archerolneins 11,854 —1l1l 
TOBACCO Te ROR”. os ch ne cdevantrsens 10,938 + 8 
% Change Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc........... 8,903 + 64 
1948 from 1947 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co............. 78,529 + 5.0 ent ies. 50 tees wok oe bees on 724904 + 25 
American Tobacco Co............2066- 72,273 —14.5 
P. Beetle Gal's. FO CRASS 26,275 + 5 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd.............. 16,098 — 5.2 UNCLASSIFIED 
% Chang 
TOTAL 000 cccewp doe vedsese courses 188,175 — 48 1948 from 1947 
Meme. i cccccccccbswcces 52,045 +410.1 
TEXTILE Procter & Gamble Co..............+0++ 45,880 +19 
% Change Pesamount Plotures® ooo 50532 0 oo eee 88,655 + 5.4 
1948 from 1947 Warner Bros. Pictures*............... $2,861 + 2.7 
Celanese Corp. of America............ 88,987 + 88 Gillette Safety Razor Co.............. 26,8389 +138 
American Woolen Co.}..........+.++. 20,582 + 7.8 International Paper Co.}.............. 23,528 + 53 
American Viscose Corp. ............+. 17,227 —8.1 Crown Zellerbach Corp.t...........++. 18,426 +106 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ............ 16,696 + 8.7 
TOPAK io eee ce dete ere es advises 71,796 + 54 gh ES Tae ee ee ea 14076 — 82 
One class of stock. Duplications eliminated. SE ae wae | PR a 964,006. + 4.9 
STOCKHOLDERS IN U.S. Compantes—1931 To 1948 
No. of Companies Stockholders 
SE ee eet 216 10,769,413 ed ew we « dnck 164 9,381,988 
Sa a ew 214 10,622,335 (ne ore 152 9,413,792 
RS, 0's omnis died 213 10,427,814 iiss d: anitde «dese 152 9,322,861 
| eee 203 10,077,753 BEDS Glavente « dire 151 9,004,780 
BOGE. dt 00 eGle ebro 200 9,821,103 I sea is:e's « dea 140 8,746,063 
reer 200 9,906,710 SU ais tile o da 4h 144 9,348,214 
en 202 9,926,431 i re ae 151 9,406,945 
tS Ray are oe 202 9,981,807 POR viding. + dave 133 9,009,954 
$4, n:n'<s chime aet 203 10,142,109 BORE aks cles «deo, 1382 8,557,177 








NO FLOP YET 


Forty-nine not as bad as 
painted—failure rate 38 
points below “‘normal’’ 


BusINEsS DEATHS TODAY are far from 
reaching epidemic proportions. But the 
virus is spreading, will probably lay 
low over 8,000 firms before the year's 
end. In °48 the figure was 5,252, up 
1,776 from °47’s 3,476. Such bold fig- 
ures don’t tell the whole story, however. 
If they did, many a jittery business 
man might bolt his door and head for 
the hills. For instance, back in 1857— 
when The Mercantile Agency (today’s 
Dun & Bradstreet) first issued failure 
statistics, 4,932 companies quilled 
“finis” in red ink, a considerably lower 
figure than today’s. Yet the failure rate 
(number per 10,000 in business) was 
then 242—almost 800% above the 
healthy 32.1 figure for ’49’s first quar- 
ter. In fact, prior to 1943—you had to 
be a genius to fail during the war—D. 
& B. records would have to take you 
‘way back to the Civil War before a 
more immune year than 1949 (so far) 
would show up. Over the years, the 
“normal” failure rate is around 70. 
Profit Paucity. During the first quar- 
ter of 42, 2,100 concerns succumbed to 
profit malnutrition. Of these, 24.5% 
were in mining and manufacturing, 
12.8% in wholesale trades, a sad 45.2% 
in retailing, 9.2% in construction, *.3% 
in commercial services. Though indiv- 
idual liabilities ranged from under 
$5,000 to over $1,000,000, those in the 
$5,000 to $25,000 class lost their foot- 
ing most often (52.5%). In failing, how- 
ever, they didn’t short-change going 
concerns as much as the six failures in 
the $1 million and over class, which 
walked away from a $72.9 million tab. 
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CRAPHIC BY PICK-S. H. ¥. 


The 422 smaller concerns hung up their 
creditors for only $13.6 millica. 
Average liability for all failures was 
about $69,000, which compares unfav- 
orably with 1942’s near-low $10,718, 
when the failure rate was 45. This 
$69,000 figure has never been topped, 
which means that though today’s fail- 
ure index may be well below normal, 
each “clod that slips” makes the bad- 
debt bell toll much louder “for thee.” 
This high liability figure, of course, 
has been greatly influenced by post- 
war inflation, and is comparable to the 
near doubling of liabilities in the years 
following both the Civil and first World 


From Boom To Bust 
The virus is spreading 


Wars. The lush war years make a cer- 
tain breed of business men profit-hap- 
py, encourages them to over-expand. 
Comes competition, they can’t make 
ends meet, are forced to toss in the 
towel. 

Timber! Of the 514 failures in the 
mining and manufacturing category, 
the dead wood in the lumber industry 
peaked the pile with 90, 44 of which 
toppled in March. Second place goes to 
70 machinery concerns, which stripped 
their gears during °49’s first quarter, 
also won the dubious honor of first 
place in total liabilities. 

In the wholesale trades, handlers of 
food and farm products perished most 
frequently, accounting for 69 of the 
268 total. This may have been due in 
part to the high mortality of food retail- 
ers and restaurants—combined, they 
claimed 283 of the retail trades’ 951 
spoilage. Incidentally, the eight ang 
stores that folded in March equalle 
the number for 1948’s entire first quar- 
ter. 

Passenger and freight transportation 
lines took the biggest licking in the 
commercial service group—69 out of a 
total 174 failures—-while hogging 96% 
of the entire group’s liabilities. Under- 
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takers, seldom appearing prominently 
in the ranks of business dead, con- 
descended to bury one of their group, 
modestly posted a $2,000 liability. 

Comfortably snug are those in the 
following fields, which were caught off 
base few or no times during the De ur 
ter: petroleum, coal, and gas products 
—no failures; glass products—0; paints 
and varnishes—0; department stores—0; 
dairy products stores—3; cigar stores— 
8; wholesaling: fish and sea foods—4, 
tobacco—5, farm products’ raw mate- 
rials—4, alcoholic beverages—5; and 
hotels—8. 

Though these groups were apparent- 















Devaney 


iy inoculated against the failure virus, 
cities and geographical districts were 
contaminated in varying degrees, de- 
pending upon the state of their eco- 
nomic constitutions. Detroit, for exam- 
ple, almost tripled its failures over 
‘48's first quarter, had 21 of its 44 
failures in March. Denver, on the other 
hand, had only three casualties this 
period, as against nine in ’48. Among ]| !T 
geographical districts, New England | in 
almost doubled its troubles (270 E: 
against 139), while the Mountain Ww 
States pared 10 off its °48 figure of 39. al 
Oddly enough, two of the South At- at 
lantic states were proportionately hard- w 
est and least hit: West Virginia stag- a 
gered under a 550% failure increase; 
South Carolina managed to cut her a 
quarter losses by 66%. The Dakotas and p 
Delaware got off scot free. ; 

Population Comparison. Regional i 
casualty lists, however, don’t gibe with C 
population and business shifts through- t 
out the nation since 1940. Although the ( 
Mountain States turned up the happiest 
failure record, Dun & Bradstreet fig- : 
ures reveal a population increase of ' 
only 8.7%. Business ventures, on the | 
other hand, bounced up 29.5%. Again, 
in the East South Central states—Ky., 
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Ala., Tenn., Miss.—apparently every- 
body is going into business: though 
population climbed only 1.5% since *40, 
the number of businesses scored a 
$8.3% boost—a 25 to one ratio. 

All southern regions turn up similar 
statistics, which could mean (1) a ter- 
rific march of industry southward, (2) 
the ability of southern business to exist 
on narrow profit margins, or (3) an 
overdue calamity in the business ranks. 
Although not as marked, in every na- 
tional region—except the Pacific States 
-the number of business ventures since 
1940 tops population increases. Overall 
score: new ventures—up 22.2%; popula- 
tion—up 11%. 

Why They Fold. There are many 
reasons why a business fails. Four ma- 
jor causes: lack of experience and abil- 
ity, not enough capital; bad judgment, 
inability to get along with people. High 
inventories, bad credit accounts, and 
too much money invested in fancy 
equipment are other death-dealing 
items. 

Failure factors don’t wait long to 
take their toll: 55% of ’48’s total fail- 
ures “opened for business” as recently 
as “46 or later. Paradoxically enough, 
however, a certain amount of casualties 
are symptomatic of a healthy economy. 
They indicate that free enterprise is far 
from dead, that there’s still a competi- 
tive field of battle, that anybody who 
thinks he’s “got what it takes” can hang 
out his shingle. The trick: keeping it 
there. 


BUYERS BY 


Car market shifts to low 
gear as salesmen find few 
prospects, fewer buyers 


Ir was A SULTRY JUNE Saturday morn- 
ing, and Ed Richards, salesman for 
Eastman-Greenwich Motors in Green- 
wich, Conn., wasn’t too optimistic 
about business. Nor was he overjoyed 
at the appearance of a ForBEs reporter 
who dropped in to see how the aver- 
age auto salesman spends his day. 
“The Ford strike last month has kept 
a lot of people away,” quickly ex- 
plained the Lincoln-Mercury salesman. 
“When a fellow wants a car he wants 
it right away, and they knew we 
couldn’t give immediate delivery. Also, 
they always think we're eyppin them 
on the price we offer for their old car.” 
"Make Me an Offer." Just then, as 
if to prove his point, a fellow drove bs. 
with a 1940 Buick convertible. “He 
you were short on stock. Do you want 
to make me an offer?” he asked. 
“Want to sell it, or are you just shop- 
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SALESMAN AND PROSPECT 
No Sale 


ping around?” inquired the salesman. 
“We dealers don’t compete with each 
other over used cars, so if I make you 
an offer now and you don’t take me 
up on it, then the deal is off.” 

“Well, I want to sell it all right, if 
youll make me a decent offer.” 

“It's your car. How much do you 
want for it?” 

“I've been hoping for 900 or 950,” 
replied the motorist. “It’s in good 
shape. Only “70,000 miles on it—and 
that’s the actual mileage. It has a new 
top -and was repainted just last year. 
People want convertibles this time of 
year, don’t they?” 

“Well, yes, at a price,” said Richards, 
“but not at that price. I'll give you 650 
for it—perhaps 700 if you'll let me drive 
it to see how good shape it’s in.” 

Fair For Whom? “Gee, you couldn't 
buy a new convertible of any make for 
less than about $2,000. I should think 
900 would be a fair price.” 

“Yes, but remember, we have to 
make our profit too. We're entitled to 
about 15%. Here you have a car that’s 
10 years old, and you're asking almost 
half the price of a new car. Are you 
interested in buying a new car?” 

“No, I already have another one— 
bought it from my father. My family 
is getting too big for this one. I’ve been 
advertising this car in the papers for 
about a month now, but no Mak” 

The Summer Slump. “That won't do 
you any good. Everybody is advertising 
their car in the papers, but they just 
aren't selling them. You'd better sell 
now if you want to get anything for 
your car. The market for convertibles 
drops off after the Fourth of July.” 

“I want to sell now,” pleaded the 
motorist defensively, “but not at that 

rice.” 

“Seven hundred,” said Richards. 

“So long,” said the motorist. 

“That’s the trouble with all these 

ys,” muttered Richards as he walked 
aes into the showroom. “They're all 
trying to be in the automobile busi- 
ness. They all expect the dealer to take 
the loss.” 
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Of the dozen or so people who ap- 
peared in the company’s spacious show- 
room during the morning, most were 
only interested in buying a used car or 
selling their own car. The two glisten- 
ing Lincoln and Mercury display mod- 
els served only as a luxurious backdrop 
for financial dealings in a definitely 
lower price range. 

A light gray ’47 Ford sedan in the 
used car lot aroused the desire of an 
18-year-old, driving an aged Dodge, 
who came in and asked “How much?” 

“Thirteen hundred,” said Richards. 
“Practically a new car. Only 12,000 
miles on it and in perfect condition. 
Want to drive it?” 

‘Sure,” replied the youngster. 

After a five-minute spin buyer and 
seller changed positions. “How much 
will hy give me for my car?” asked the 
youth, indicating his decrepit veteran. 

“Hm,” said Richards. 

“I'm a mechanic,” quickly interposed 
the supplicant. “I've put in a lot of 
time on it and it’s in good running con- 
dition.” 

“The trouble is,” replied Richards, 
“the mechanical parts don’t show. Well, 
I guess we could allow you $75 on it.” 
The sale died right there and the kid 
drove away. 

“Yes sir, business is really getting 
back to pre-war in a hurry,” said Rich- 
ards, gazing after him glumly. “Every- 
body expects the dealer to take the 
loss.” 

At Last—A Sale. Returning to the 
office, he called up two or three of his 
new car customers to reassure them of 
early delivery, ett at a neatly- 
dressed chap who drove in offering to 
sell him a brand new Plymouth at sev- 
eral hundred dollars above list price, 
and finished off the dull day by dis- 
patching a venerable Oldsmobile for 
$100. 

Score: new car prospects—none; used 
cars—one; total sales—one third-hand 
Oldsmobile. 


TOPPER 


Top man in a top firm, 
Bill Richardson is still 
“shooting for the top” 


Wit1am S. RicHarpson has spent 
most of his life proving his mother was 
wrong. 

“When I was a boy,” he says, “my 
mother told me I'd have a hard time 
making a success of myself because I 
was too strong-willed. I never forgot 
her remark, and to this day I still try to 
‘dis-live’ it.” 

This frank recognition of a latent 





failing is one of the underlying reasons 
for his climb to his present post as 
president of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. (virtually autonomous division of 
B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

English-Born, Yankee-Bred. Advance- 
ment did not come easy. Richardson’s 
home life in Yankee land (English- 
born, he moved to Boston with his par- 
ents and four brothers in 1908) was 
governed strictly. Not until he was 18 
was he even permitted to leave the 
house after dark. But he made the most 
of the long evenings by reading every- 
thing he could lay his hands on. To- 
day, at 55, he still reads consider- 
ably, but now also devotes much of 
his spare time to gardening and golf— 
he shoots in the low 90s, but like most 
golfers isn’t satisfied with his game. 

His formal schooling ended with his 
graduation from Boston’s Mechanics 
Art High School. Like many another 
Horatio Alger hero, he came up the 
hard way. His father wanted him to be 
an architect, but Richardson couldn’t 
see it—“I worked in an architect’s of- 
fice for a year before deciding that 
wasn't for me”—preferred to start his 
career as a day laborer with Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Co. This was 
in 1914. He stayed with the firm nearly 
four years, moving up steadily, then 
quit to become a buck private in World 
War I. 


"Shoot for the Top." Before sailing 
for France—he spent nine months with 
the occupation forces—he married Mar- 
garet Eleanor Bowen, in June, 1918. 
Back home, he returned to his old job 
with Boston Rubber, was soon made 
operating superintendent. From here on 
Richardson began to carry out one of 
his basic philosophies, which he still 
pounds home to business neophytes: 
“Shoot for the top. Your only limits are 
your abilities.” A philosophy he has 
steadily adhered to himself. 

While with Boston Rubber, Richard- 
son introduced systematic planning and 
scheduling to the industry, established 
a wage incentive program, revolution- 
ized his firm’s accounting methods. 
Then, in 1926, he moved to the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., as a staff superintendent 
in the production division. 

“One thing I thought I could never 
do was sell,” he recalls with a smile. 
“I felt I couldn’t sell a watch to a 
pawnbroker, but the company asked 
me to head the sales department of the 
industrial products division.” 

Streamlining Operation. Goodrich’s 
wide line of miscellaneous rubber prod- 
ucts had bounced up so fast that re- 
sponsibilities were not clearly defined, 
related products not properly grouped 
for top-efficiency sales management. 
Richardson revamped the operation, 
added new procedures, centered pric- 


ing authority in sales managers instead 
of a-slow and bumbling pricing com- 


mittee. He also centrali advertising 
and sales promotion activities under 
one head. 

He didn’t stop there, quickly went 
on to introduce forecasting and budget 
control to the sales department, brought 
in an operating manager—a departure 
from established sales procedure—with 
complete responsibility for all account- 
ing phases in both branch and home of- 
fices. That the methods were a success 
is evidenced by the fact that they're 
still in effect, though Richardson him- 
self moved on three years ago to head 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical—at a salary 
he won't discuss except to say: “It’s in 
that bracket where you don’t appreciate 
paying income taxes.” 

Merit System. As top man at Good- 
rich Chemical he believes one measure 
of a firm’s soundness is the develop- 
ment of employees from the ranks. He 
judges workers strictly on merit, plays 
no favorites: “That’s one reason why 
I don’t want any of my three sons 
working in the same company with me. 
If they made a go of it I might be ac- 
cused of favoritism. Conversely, it’s not 
fair to the organization.” 

Sales Essentials. Despite his varied 
business background, Richardson still 
thinks of himself primarily as a produc- 
tion man and salesman. His early aver- 
sion to selling gone, he says today that 
a well-ordered mind is one of two es- 
sentials for good salesmanship: “If a 
man’s thoughts are well organized he 
can present them convincingly. Know- 
ing he can do this, he has no fear of 
meeting people.” His other require- 
ment: “Get out and hustle. You can’t 
do much sitting on a chair in an office.” 

Refusing to rest on his laurels, Rich- 
ardson is continually battling to im- 
prove Goodrich products and proced- 
ure, isn’t satisfied with progress so far 
this year—his firm is currently topping 
last year’s marks, but he insists it can 
do even better. 

Today, he feels, chemicals in general 
are suffering from “digestive troubles” 
following tremendous post-war expan- 
sion: “Finding outlets for this increased 
production is the most pressing problem 
now facing the industry.” 

New Products Needed. The future, 
Richardson holds, lies in non-complac- 
ency. The industry must create new 
‘and better products. Those who don’t 
promote this type of research will find 
themselves by the wayside in the tough 
competitive conditions already being 
felt. “And,” he adds, “we cannot, and 
should not, count on government aid. 
The less government in our industry the 
better.” 

Geniuses Underpaid. The United 
States has the potentials to lead the 
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world in applied chemistry, he con- 
tends, but: “More attention must be 
paid to fundamental science. We have 
technicians that can take hold after the 
fundamental truth has been found and 
do a marvelous job, but we don’t pay 
geniuses enough to live on. We aad to 
encourage more ‘ivory tower’ develop- 
ment and capitalize on brain-power in 
the public interest.” 

If Richardson has his way, Goodrich 
will pace the field. Sticking to his phil- 
osophy, he’s still “shooting for the top.” 


FACT FINDER 
NICB fights half-truths 


and “isms,” puts stress 
on fact, not propaganda 


WANT TO KNOW THE latest trend§ in 
labor relations? Why workers stay 
home? How salesmen’s base pay is de- 
termined? Why we can’t afford defla- 
tion? Who really pays corporate taxes? 

Just ask the question. The National 
Industrial Conference Board will give 
you the answer. 

After a third-of-a-century’s probing 
into every facet of American business, 
this dean of fact-finding agencies has 
amassed enough industrial know-how to 
make it a sure-fire winner in any eco- 
nomic quiz. 

Truth-Testers. In its modest New 
York City quarters a bustling staff of 
150 economists, researchers, statisti- 
cians, and graphic experts operate what 
is virtually an economics lab, testing 
the bricks and straw of economic truth. 
Here normally dry-as-dust facts are ab- 
sorbed, processed, and deftly trans- 
formed into a series of authoritative 
vignettes pin-pointing the pattern of 
U.S. industry. Chief clients: thousands 
of companies, hundreds of business and 
labor groups, educational institutions, 
government agencies. 

Conceived a generation ago by an 
articulate group of business men who 
gathered periodicaliy at an upstate New 
York hostel to discuss mutual problems, 
by 1916 the Conference Board had 
sprouted into an organization compris- 
ing the leading employer groups in the 
country. Object: “To study the various 
social and economic facts relating to 
and affecting industry, and to dissem- 
inate facts and conclusions based on 
careful and unbiased investigation.” 

The fledgling organization had 
scarcely tested its wings when the na- 
tion, plunging into World War I, en- 
listed its services as industry's spokes- 
man in harassing labor relations dis- 
putes, also commissioned it to make the 
first national estimate of changes in liv- 
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ing costs. Today the Board remains the 
only non-government agency compiling 
a consumer's price index. 

No Strings. An independent, non- 
profit making group, NICB still hews 
to its original aims, continues to pre- 
serve its “scientific objectivity” by 
avoiding association with all partisan 
or political movements. 

Labor as well as business executives 
look to NICB for a steady flow of up- 
to-the-minute reports on current trends 
—both sides in a labor-management dis- 
pute will often lean heavily on its find- 
ings to score a point. Rigidly eschewing 
promoting an opinion of its own, it 
sticks strictly to the facts, has forged an 
unimpeachable reputation for impar- 
tiality and objectivity. As a result, its 
searching surveys on subjects like the 
guaranteed annual wage, profit sharing, 
worker training, business practices, in- 
dustrial relations, etc.—all based on “ex- 
perience studies” of enterprise in action 
—have established landmarks in eco- 
nomic research. 

Theory is Out. There are no “long- 
haired” economists within the Board's 
precincts. Applied economics, not the- 
ory, is the watchword. Basic formula: 
ascertain, test, explain. Helping to keep 
its feet planted solidly is a level-headed 
team of administrators headed by newly 
elected President John S. Sinclair, law- 
yer, former head of Philadelphia’s Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and one-time execu- 
tive vice-president of New York Life 
Insurance Co. Sinclair succeeded out- 
spoken Virgil Jordan, long-time presi- 
dent and now Chancellor of the Board, 
nationally famous as a writer and 
speaker on the basic economic problems 
of our times. 

Chief Economist Martin T. Gains- 
brugh, author of many basic studies of 
economic activity, member of several 
advisory committees to business and 
government, and contributor to ForBEs 
quarterly Economists’ Poll, sparks NI 





CB research into economic trends, is 
listened to with equal respect by busi- 
ness men, labor officials, and govern- 
ment administrators. The Board’s ad- 
ministrative burden is ably carried by 
Secretary Clyde L. Rogers. 

Because of the NICB’s firm convic- 
tion that the protection, strengthening, 
and development of voluntary produc- 
tive enterprise is of supreme impor- 
tance, its aim is to promote the coord- 
ination of American enterprise as a 
whole, for the intelligent management 
and control of its own affairs. To this 
end it punches away at the value and 
necessity of combining scientific or 
technical research with the practical 
experience and judgment of industrial 
and business executives. 

They Still Want "Security.'' Of late 
it has become much disturbed over the 
steady process of “internal and interna- 
tional collectivization of the American 
economy and government.” The “mor- 
ale factor,” it contends, is weakening 
under the fast-moving tempo of com- 
a and varied changes in politics and 

usiness. Board officials shake their 
heads gloomily at this. After three dec- 
ades of being given the facts, they sigh, 
people still keep plumping for the so- 
cial welfare state. 

NICB execs are now planning to 
tackle this problem aggressively. At 
first, remembering their opinion-avoid- 
ing policy, they approached the ques- 
tion gingerly. But today they're gear- 
ing for a real tussle, have already ex- 
panded the Board’s educational and in- 
formation services. A test-run was made 
last year, probing one segment of the 
educational world by encouraging high 
school teachers to use its weekly multi- 
colored Road Maps of Industry—charts 
on current business conditions in a par- 
ticular field. Reception was enthusi- 
astic, and has encouraged the Board to 
branch out to collegiate and post-grad- 
uate ranks. It is also pushing studies to 


help college and university teachers 
make business administration and labor 
relations courses more practical. 

“Fact or Fiction.’ Latest project: 
examining the economic and statistical 
basis for some of the more popular 
theories currently being tossed around 
by the press, the government, and vari- 
ous pressure groups, turning the spot- 
light of economic truth on them in a 
series of lucid studies entitled Eco- 
nomic Fact or Fiction. Another attack 
on the problem is being made by its 
quarterly publication, American Af- 
fairs, pungently edited by veteran 
business writer Garet Garrett. 

Sinclair neatly sums up the job fac- 
ing NICB in the future: “to train the 
spotlight of fact on the twilight zones 
of half-truths, propaganda, and isms. 
The interrelationship of the unbiased 
and sometimes brutal facts of our eco- 
nomic and social structure, both domes- 
tic and foreign, must be simply and 
clearly portrayed in a forthright man- 
ner to business, labor, government, and 
the public.” 

A worthwhile if ambitious undertak- 
ing, and one that will take up more 
and more of the Board’s time. For it 
is not enough to give the facts to the 
policy-makers in business and govern- 
ment. They must also be hammered 
home to the average man, couched in 
language simple enough for him to un- 
derstand, vivid enough for him to real- 
ize how they shape the world in which 
he lives. The microscopic facts of 
economic life must be made macro- 
scopic. If the Conference Board can 
accomplish this it will have succeeded 
where many have failed. 


SPEAKING TOUR 


Paper man in plant-to- 
plant trip, talks up pro- 
duction to new peaks 


Back IN 1941, wHEN Scott Paper Co. 
bought the International Paper Co.'s 
Glens Falls, N. Y., plant, youthful Har- 
rison F. Dunning became plant man- 
ager. It was his first real executive posi, 
and he ran head-on into a corking prob- 
lem. The plant had been turning out 
ordinary course-grade paper products. 
Scott planned an immediate switch to 
the fine quality tissues which are its 
trade-mark, but trouble hit as soon as 
Dunning posted the new production 
standards. The employees couldn’t meet 
the new high quality specifications. 
Dunning was asking the impossible, 
they complained. The machines just 
weren't built for such a job. 

Foremen advised him to shut down 





the plant until new machinery could 
be had. Instead, Dunning relied on his 
eight years with the company in sales 
and personnel jobs, called all hands to- 
gether and gave a speech. 

Formula for Security. Telling them 
why they were asked to meet such 
meticulously high standards, he showed 
them how closely the quality of their 
work tied in with the security of their 
jobs—that only as long as they turned 
out better products than competition 
would they sell more paper, keep their 
jobs secure. After adeahias his piece 
and answering questions he asked if 


they now thought they could meet the 
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spots, it sounds extemporaneous to the 
listener. Actually, Dunning reads it 
from notes, to make sure every em- 
ployee group gets the exact same talk. 

Pinballer's Delight. He uses different 
visual aids each year to get his points 
across. The current model, an electric 
display board, looks like a pinball play- 
ers dream. Lights flash, magnets yank 
placards out of Dunning’s hands onto 
their proper positions on the board, 
invisible rollers erase and replace charts 
at the flick of his pointer. 

In this year’s installment of “How’re 
We Doing” Dunning gives a month-by- 
month synopsis of the year’s highlights 





PLANT MANAGER DUNNING AND Display BoarD 
Flashing lights, magnets, invisible rollers 


production standards. Yes, they could, 
said the workers. And they did, from 
then on—without new machinery. 

"The Reason Why." This emergency 
demonstration of “the importance of 
the reasons why” started what has now 
become a Scott Paper institution. For 
the pot six years Dunning has given 
employees an annual talk called 
“How're We Doing.” In a spritely, fact- 
filled hour he reviews the company’s 
progress for the year, tells workers con- 
versationally how it affects them. 

As he has risen from an individual 
plant manager to General Manager of 
a. Mills for the entire company his 
talks have been given in an ever-larger 
number of Scott plants—in each of the 
last two years he has traveled from one 
end of the country to the other to tell 
his story to workers in every plant on 
every shift. Attendance is voluntary, 
but the company pays for it at over- 
time rates. 

Backbone of Dunning’s talk is his 
showman’s touch in presenting it. De- 
livered in chatty, rapid-fire style, with 
an appropriate sprinkling of jokes and 
tall tales to water down the serious 


—wage increases, safety records, mar- 
riages, production achievements, etc.— 
then embarks on a rather detailed ex- 
cursion into the relationships between 
wages, profits, depreciation, replace- 
ment costs, and so on. His “reason 
why”: to show that only when cor- 
porate profits are high is there full em- 
ployment and high employee income. 

Lot for a Little. He winds up with 
a telling plea for more individual 
worker productivity. “We do expect a 
lot from you, whether young, old, or 
middle-aged. But look—as a reward for 
working hard—what do we have?” Tick- 
ing off the various worker benefits, 
Dunning shows how much money the 
company pays out to give workers good 
vacations, generous retirements, stock- 
ownership and insurance plans, higher 
than average wages, etc. But most im- 
portant: “We have security in our jobs, 
with a record of no layoffs for over 25 
years due to lack of orders, because 
we give the customer a little more in 
value than our competitors—and that 
‘little more’ is a direct result of your 
extra efforts.” 

Dunning is quick to point out that 
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his talks are only effective because they 
are backed by an overall company phi- 
losophy of building employee under- 
standing and team spirit. Together, 
however, they have scored some im- 
pressive po ty For example, a 40% 
increase in production during one three- 
year period, some 10% of which oc- 
curred immediately after Dunning’s 
first year-énd round-up. No significant 
capital additions were made during 
these three years. 


IDEAS FOR SALE 
Would-be Edisons build 


some “‘better mousetraps”’ 
but few backers take bait 


“Wuy HAVEN'T I SOLD my inventiop?” 
The man fixed our reporter “with a 
glittering eye,” then bent closer. “Til 
tell you why, fella. Because they want 
to dump it—that’s why—they want to 
dump it.” He paused to let this “in- 
side” dope sink in, then slowly drew 
himself to his full height. “Well, I 
won't let ’em. No sir—I won't let ’em. 
This here invention is for the people, 
and if they ain’t gonna get it”—his voice 
had a perceptible quaver—“nobody is.” 
This indignant gentleman was one of 
almost 100 inventors exhibiting their 
creations at the First International In- 
ventors Exposition in New York’s 
Grand Central Palace, sponsored by the 
American Inventors Association. Its 
purpose: to give frustrated Edisons a 
chance to “sample “aati opinion and 
at the same time show their products 
to industrial leaders.” Paying a mini- 
mum of $50 for booth space, each in- 
ventor lugged his precious contraption 
—from mouse traps to jet-propelled 
dirigibles—to the Palace, set it up with 
loving care, then hungrily waited for 
some big industrialist to swoon over it. 
Midas-Minded? The exhibition was 
a little sad. Not all of it, of course. 
Many displays were those of already 
established enterprises: a three-wheeled 
automobile, swimming suits with in- 
flatable compartments, wire-recording 
machines, a mattress-turning device, 
etc. Lending prestige were exhibits by 
the Navy, Marine Corps, Weather Bu- 
reau, and a display of articles made 
by the blind. But the human interest 
2. 8 centered around exhibitors who 
not yet made the “golden touch,” 
many of whom had shelled out their 
last buck for a spot at the show and 
were starving for attention, waiting 
wistfully beside hastily scrawled signs 
which pleaded “Capital Wanted,” 
“Manufacturer Wanted,” or “Patent for 
Sale.” 
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Some zealots, out to make the most 
of their golden opportunity, cruised 
around the hall in quest of sympathetic 
ears. As Forses reporter quickly dis- 
covered, a man with a notebook and 
pencil was fair game. Once discovered, 
the word spread from booth to booth, 
and a steady stream of polite inventors 
approached him asking for interviews. 
Nobody inquired whether he repre- 
sented the Hobo News or the New York 
Times. Publicity, they evidently rea- 
soned, was publicity. Our reporter was 
miffed. Instead of his covering the ex- 
hibition, it was covering him. Things 
quickly got out of hand, and he was 
forced to pocket his notebook and 
scurry for cover. Fortified with two 
straight glasses of orange juice he made 
a flanking attack under false colors, 
covered the rest of the show in the 
guise of an ordinary, inquisitive New 
Yorker. 

No Ships, But—. Despite inevitable 
disappointments for most participants, 
who waited in vain for their ships to 
come in, there was much to recommend 
the show for both the “big industrial- 
ist” and the public alike. Although it 
was a bit inconceivable to imagine any- 
one wanting a jet-propelled dirigible, 
the Carlat Development Corp. of 
Beechhurst, L. I., used the unique dis- 
play to draw attention to its other 
aeronautical innovations. John Ebert, 
an employee of the Chicago Auto Con- 
veyor Co., displayed a “Positive Grip- 

ing V-Brake and V-Clutch” which 
ooked like a good bet for automobiles 
—though Ebert was having a tough 
job selling manufacturers on the 
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Labor Scene 


Hidden Pay Envelopes 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


FRINGE BENE- 
fits have grown 
into a hefty part 
of the payroll 
doliar. What 
originally start- 
ed out to be 
“a little extra,” 
like a paid holi- 
day, a rest pe- 
riod, wash-up time, a group in- 
surance plan, has spread and 
sprouted until today the average 
business antes up about 20¢ an 
hour per employee for this “hid- 
den pay envelope.” Putting it an- 
other way—non-wage payments to 
industrial and white-collar employees 
amount to a little more than 15% of 
the payroll. 

These are very revealing statistics 
simply because it has been the gen- 
eral impression among rank-and-fil- 
ers and many labor leaders that 
fringes don’t amount to much in the 
way of dollars and cents. Such atti- 
tudes are readily understandable 
when you consider that until very 
recently no one took the trouble to 
figure out just what this hidden pay 
envelope costs industry. This, in a 
country that daily produces moun- 
tains of statistics, sounds incredible 
—but it’s true. Further, management 
has done an exceedingly uninspired 
job of teaching its employees the 
simple arithmetic of benefit costs. 
But now some progress is being 
made. 

On the statistical front, credit the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland 
with a survey on non-wage pay- 
ments which is a literal eye-opener. 
The following breakdown, showing 
non-wage payments by industry 
groups, with percentage of payroll 
and cents per hour devoted to such 
payments, tells its own tale: 


Per- Cents per 
Hour 


centage 
All Industries ....... 15.4 20.5 
Banks and Financial 
Institutions ....... 23.4 $1.6 
Public Utilities (ex- 
cluding transporta- 
Singlet tap tie 20.5 28.0 


Manufacture of Chem- 
icals, Rayon, and 


eT eee 19.5 25.7 
Retail Stores ........ 19.3 17.8 
Petroleum Products, 

Refining, etc. ..... “17.3 29.1 


Transportation (street 
railways, buses, air- 


SRD” Ss sces a vet 148 19.4 
Manufacture of Trans- 

portation Equipment 

(excluding autos and 

PAR y:anie ote 148 20.5 


Manufacture of Foods, 

Beverages, and To- 

bacco Products ... 1483 17.5 
Metal Mining, Smelt- 

ing, Refining, etc... 13.2 18.4 
Miscellaneous Indus- 

tries (hotels, coal 


mining, warehous- 

Wiel i aarivcens 138.1 142 
Miscellaneous Manu- 

facturing (glass, 

pulp and paper and 

containers) ....... ja. ike 


Manufacture of Ma- 

chinery and Equip- 

ment (excluding 

transportation) .... 10.8 15.2 
Manufacture of Tex- 

tiles, Rubber and 

Leather Products .. 10.7 14.4 
Manufacture of Auto- 

mobiles and Trucks 

(including equip- 

ment and accessories) 9.8 14.2 


Breaking these down into the cost 
of each individual benefit, you find 
that fringe benefits dominate in the 
latest breakdown of union contracts, 
although no pattern has developed. 
The average cost per hour of each 
employee benefit follows: 


Bargaining and Grievance Time. $ .21 


NS ee CS oc caw ewscndeon 3.48 
NE os oe 60 So ee ee 81 
Crecih WiiOn6 eo ss i 2s. Ce wewes 04 
Gifts and Rewards............ 59 
Ee a oo Pe 2.90 
| ee ie ee ae 1.21 
Old Age and Survivor's 

MIN! S aug! dont eedae= 4, 1.40 
Unemployment Compensation.. 1.06 
Workmen’s Compensation ..... 1.20 
Lunch’ Pétiods 0505055. 2008% 1.92 
Payment to Jurors, National 

Guard asics. [iicvion. ve 05 
Pa ig ihn ihe od iaceies.c dan] 6.83 
Oe a eee 8.27 
Recreation ....... APE PER Sie 56 
Paid Rest Periods............ 8.56 
Severenes FOP... cc ccccscces 82 
WOON ass Fade bape i Tee ee 4,30 
Wash-Up Time .............. 2.45 
Welfare Funds .............. 10 
Miscellaneous ............... 1.71 


For a full copy of this survey 
write to James Black, The Associ- 
ated Industries, 1615 N.B.C. Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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idea. Which brings out another advan- 
tage of the exhibit: Ebert might have 
found he was concentrating his energies 
in the wrong direction—many who 
showed interest in his invention had 
nothing to do with automobiles. 

Many inventors had previously re- 
ceived bids for their patents, but felt 
the offers were “cheap.” F. Dusterwald, 
a septuagenarian watch-maker from 
Brooklyn, passed up a $2,000 bid for 
his device for burglar-proofing safe 
locks, thought he’d do much better by 
taking a booth at the exposition. He 
didn’t. Other inventors concentrated on 
trying to get a manufacturer for their 
brain-children. G. H. Goodmar, of Oak- 
land, Cal., admitting he was “operat- 
ing on a shoestring,” sought a producer 
for his “Goodman Up-Draft Pipe”— 
the tobacco burns at the bottom of the 
bowl, the smoke being drawn from the 
top. 

Few spectators seemed aware of the 
small fortune many an inventor had 
sunk in his creation. Spurred by the 
hope that each dollar would come back 
a thousandfold, many had gambled 


their entire lite savings on the hope 
that their gadgets would “click.” Mor- 
ris Honig, for instance, tossed $12,000 
into the development of his “Safety 


Fire Elevator,” has supported his 
“baby” for 10 years by clerking in a 
delicatessen. The invention: an en- 


closed cab which rides cables up and 
down a ladder, allows fire victims to 
cross an attached ramp to safety. A sim- 
ple innovation in a waste-basket, with 
a dust pan incorporated in the cover, 
has cost Anthony Campanelli of N. Y. 
City $500 to date (not including $50 
for the booth). 
That Pot of Gold. Regardless of cost, 
however, most inventors are buoyed by 
the conviction that the rainbow is just 
over the next hill, that the pot of gold 
at the end will ease all their heart- 
aches. Even the alchemists are cheer- 
ful: George Christiansen, who has al- 
ready invented a “motorless outboard 
motor,” confided that he was on the 
verge of making gasoline from water, 
salt, and “a chemical.” Would he care 
to say what type of chemical? The 


answer: a sly wink. 





GENIAL, HARD-woRKING John L. 
Conner (left, above, with James J. 
O'Malley) started the Southern Sav- 
ings & Loan Association in 1936 with 
assets of $18,000. Today his healthy 
Atlanta youngster has grown to 
comfortable $9,000,000 proportions, 
and John, now a vigorous 44, has 
achieved national recognition in his 
field. Last month he was elected 
president of the six-year-old Na- 
tional Savings Loan League, one of 
the industry’s two major trade or- 
ganizations. 

Taking over the gavel from retir- 
ing president James J. O'Malley, 
Conner became spokesman for some 
800 of the larger savings and loan 
outfits. 

Total figures for the ind 
as a whole 6,000 savings & red 





Savings Spokesman 





associations with combined assets of 
$13,000,000,000. 

One of Conner’s big jobs will be 
to provide leadership in the keen 
competitive battle between the sav- 
ings and loan associations on the one 
hand and the mutual savings and 
commercial banks on the other. The 
two types of savings institutions 
differ mainly in that the savings and 
loaners specialize in financing homes 
and ose estate, while the banks, 
with a more varied investment port- 
folio, lean more toward bonds and 
commercial loans. 

Other competitors to be eyed 
warily are the life insurance com- 
panies which, with voracious a 
petites, are eating lustily into the 
supply of dollars available for sav- 
ings institutes to squabble over. 











UNION MATTER 


English-Speaking Union 
tries new tack, builds 
goodwill for U.S. business 


THe ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION is a 
friendship organization which most 
people remember for its sponsorship of 
British War Relief, the wartime evacua- 
tion of British children to America, and 
its post-war work in helping thousands 
of overseas wives to get acquainted with 
America. Nourished by the idealism 
and philanthropy of its 16,000 mem- 
bers (yearly dues: up to $10) in 39 
branches scattered from Boston to 
Santa Barbara, it strives for the long- 
range goal of friendly solidarity among 
the people of the United States, 
England, and the seven Dominions. 
Now, relieved of the war's anxicties, 
it is becoming an outfit the globe- 
trotting American business man should 
know about. 

Practical Idealism. Last year, decid- 
ing it could be of some practical service 
to the hard-headed business world 
without losing sight of its idealistic 
aims, the organization persuaded 55 
large companies with foreign interests 
to take out corporation memberships. 

It isn’t enough to send men abroad 
who have specialized knowledge of 
their company, reasoned ESU president 
William V. Griffen. They ought to have 
a thorough background knowledge of 
the country they are dealing with, too. 
To accomplish this the corporations pay 
$100 yearly dues, in return are invited 
to appoint 10 key executives or em- 
ployees as ESU members. This “puts 
its facilities at their disposal.” 

The facilities overseas are mostly hos- 
pitality: a place to sleep for a month 
at Dartmouth House, ESU headquar- 
ters in hotel-shy London, appointments 
with leading figures whom the traveler 
might be interested in meeting, invi- 
tations to teas or dinner parties with 
business men and socially prominent 
local citizens, and help with arranging 
hotel and travel reservations. The un- 
derlying goal here, as always, is to 
build friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the English-speaking countries. 
The traveling business man can expect 
the same cordial treatment whether 
his business jaunts take him to Lon- 
don, Ceylon, or the Union of South 
Africa. 

Stress on Britain. The other side of 
ESU’s offerings to corporation-members 
is its program of meetings, speeches, 
and round-table discussions in New 
York. During the past year these have 
taken the form of talks by five eminent 
historians—Allan Nevins, Henry S. Com- 
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I ee eethoea? 
Esu Heapouarters, N.Y. Crry 
Friendship, cooperation 


mager, J. Bartlet Brebner, Keith 
Hutchison, and C. Hartley Grattan—on 
various phases of Britain’s problems 
and prospects; talks by ambassadors of 
Britain and the Dominions; and im- 
promptu gatherings to hear any British 
notable who happens to be in the 
country. 

3 hec-tindnriten aay, perhaps—the 
chief emphasis is on Britain. But Grif- 
fen thinks he is giving his corporation 
members their money's worth in use- 
ful contacts and background data about 
the economic, social, and political na- 
ture of all their English-speaking cus- 
tomers. 

“Membership is not a contribution,” 
he says. “It is regarded as a business 
expense.” 

Next fall, when he goes out to sell 
some more companies on his program 
he'll have dozens of well-known cor- 
porations to display as satisfied par- 
ticipants. Though ESU is reluctant to 
give out names, the list includes such 

eavy-weights as Pan American Air- 
ways, Chase National Bank, Standard 
Oil (N.J.), United States Lines, and 
Shell Union Oil. 


QUARTERLY POLL 


No cause for alarm de- 
spite production-profit 
slump, say economists 


THE BOOM Is OVER. Bur there’s still no 
bust in sight, probably won’t be during 
"a's quarter. That's the consensus 


of Forses panel of economists in this 
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4lst quarterly forecast of business con- 
ditions. 

Despite general predictions of a 
slump in profits and production (per- 
haps 15% down from ’48 for the latter) , 
there are still not a few bright spots in 
the picture for the coming quarter. In- 
flation, for example, is unanimously re- 
garded as a dead issue: “It has already 
pons its peak; the economic situation 
or some time ahead will be character- 
ized by a deflationary movement.” And 
although national income is expected to 
dip below last year’s level, “it will prob- 
ably be higher than in any year prior 
to 1948.” 

Slip in Sales? With the hard-hitting 
buyer’s market still punching away at 
many companies, overall sales, say our 
forecasters, “will generally trend lower” 
—but certain durable goods industries 
such as automobiles “will more than 
hold their seasonal levels.” 

Though production, with the excep- 
tion of agriculture, is due for a skid, it 
isn’t slated for any runaway race down- 
hill. The drop will be more of a slow 
slide than a fast fall, will not slip much 
quicker than during the year’s first half. 

Supply pinches will no longer be re- 
sponsible for any cuts in output—all 
our economists are agreed that “practi- 
cally all raw materials will be more 
than adequate to meet requirements.” 

Price Predictions. In our second 
quarter forecast the economists pegged 
prices as the most pressing economic 
problem, predicted correctly that they'd 
sink gradually (they're also due to go 
down this quarter). Today, however, in 
the view of many observers, prices are 
out as the No. 1 problem, though 
there’s some feeling that a major third 
quarter issue will be to “readjust prices 
of manufactured goods down to a level 
that will stimulate a sufficient demand 
to absorb full output of factories.” 

Two representative views as to our 
current “most pressing problem”: 1. 
“To get key labor contracts settled 
without wage increases or lengthy 
strikes.” 2. “How to disinflate the econ- 
omy without bringing about large un- 
employment and a real depression.” 

Don’t look for many wage boosts 
this quarter, say the economists: “La- 
bor is not likely to be enthusiastic about 
striking in view of the tendency for un- 
employment to increase.” Though the 
situation “will remain threatening in 
some large industrial unions, there will 
probably not be any major strikes.” The 
consensus: Labor will make some try 
for higher wages, but the effort will 
be directed “chiefly toward maintaining 
present wages and warding off cuts.” 
Wages will be “bumping the ceiling,” 
with only small increases, if any. 

Still Muddled, But No War. On the 
international front, the outlook hovers 
somewhere between these views: “Re- 
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lations will continue to show improve- 
ment; talk of war will become less.” 
“International political affairs will not 
change much from present muddle.” 

As for new legislation during the 
quarter, it “will move slowly.” Pros- 
pects: a possible cut in the ECA a 
propriation, some modification of the 
Taft-Hartley Act—though “not as dras- 
tically as the Administration would 
like.” Tax cuts? Sorry, no. However, 
“little attempt will be made to raise 
them.” 

Credit Easier, Stocks Down. There's 
a chance that further steps will be 
taken to make credit easier, and stock 
prices may continue down—“interrupted 
by only temporary upturns.” 

“Most favorable factors” in the year’s 
third quarter break down into: 1. “Halt 
of inflationary movement and . . . grad- 
ual degree of decline in general price 
level and unemployment.” 2. “Pros 
of a good harvest.” 3. “Healthy inde- 
pendent attitude of Congress on legis- 
lation.” 4. “Substantial strength still 
showing in new construction.” 5. “Fa- 
vorable liquid assets position of pub- 
lic.” 6. “Continued high employment 
and large payrolls.” 

On the unfavorable side of the 
ledger: 1. “Failure of government to 
reduce expenditures so taxes can be 
cut further.” 2. “Failure of labor to 
realize danger in proposed wage in- 
creases.” 3. “Disturbed international 
picture.” 4. “Labor’s fight against in- 
creased productivity.” 5. “Filling of 
pipelines in more industries and over- 
supply in some durable goods cate- 
gories.” 6, “Government attempts 
through control measures to prevent 
the needed deflation in prices of farm 
products.” 





Economists participating in 
Forses quarterly forecasts in- 
clude the following: 

William T. Livingston, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

V. Orval Watts. 

O. A. Day, Wilson & Co. 

Oscar P. Pearson, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 

E. R. King, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Murray Shields, Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 

N. R. Whitney, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Numbers of other contributors, 
for various personal or business 
reasons, prefer to participate 
anonymously. 

















AIR CONDITIONING 
UNITS AND COILS 


FOR BUSINESS... 


Vital temperature and humidity control accomplished 
for Omar Bakery, Racine, Wis., by four **YAC"’ Air 
Conditioning Units and Coils. Engineers and Build- 
ers: The Austin Company, Cleveland, O. Heating 
Contractor: Smollen Heating Co., Racine, Wis. 
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«++ OR PLEASURE 


“*"YAC’’ Air Conditioning Units and Coils provide 
comfort for active indoor recreation at Luby's, 
Racine, Wis. Architect: John Topzant, Milwaukee, 
Wis.- Heating Contractor: Smollen Heating Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


@ To meet the complexities of 
today’s air conditioning installa- 
tions, specify “YAC” Units by 
Young. Young Air Condition- 
ing Units provide the following 
service requirements ... Cooling, 
Heating, Filtering, Humidify- 
ing, Circulating, and Dehumidi- 
fying . .. in any combination! 
Eight vertical or horizontal type 
units have ratings from 450 to 
15,750 cfm; custom installations 
with Young coils handle larger 
capacities. The sturdy “YAC” 
cabinets, of heavy gauge gal- 
vanized steel, are shipped in sec- 
tions and quickly installed. Write 
for details. 


YOuNnG © 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


HEATING, COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 

Convectors © Unit heoters * Heoting coils © Cooling coils @ Alig 
conditioning units © Evaporotive condensers 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Gos, gosoline, Diesel engine cooling radiators ¢ Heot exchangers 
© Intercoolers © Oil coolers © Supercharger intercoolers 

OIL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 
CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPMENT 

Engine jocket woter coolers ¢ O:! coolers © Steom ond notural 
$08 condensers © Notural gos coolers © Evaporctive coolers and 
condensers © *‘VAD"’ Vertical oir discharge cooling ond condens- 


ing wnits. 

AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS 
Oil coolers © Superchorger intercoolers * Rodictors © Heat ex- 
chongers © Vaives * Regenerotors 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


General Offices: Dept. 1009-G, Racine, Wisconsin 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin, and Mattoon, IIlinois 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 





NEW IDEAS 


. . . in processing and sampling machinery, postage 
meters, insect repellents, weighing equipment 


LICKS LICKING 


Stamp-licking business correspond- 
ence is a doomed art, will achieve non- 
descript “cult” status when this new 
handy “phone-sized” postage meter 
moves into business establishments. A 
completely metered mailing machine 
that stamps and seals mail of all classes, 
it prints the postmark and an advertis- 
ing message or trade mark to boot. The 
“DM” model operates by simply “dial- 
ing” the desired stamp value, then 
pressing a lever. It accounts for postage 





used and on hand in visible dollars and 
cents registers, comes with a parcel post 
attachment, carrying case, and postal 
information chart. 

(Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. ) 


CLEAVES LEAVES 


Production machinery in the tobacco 
industry has a tough job keeping up 
with demand. Now a new machine—the 
AMF Standard Stemmer-Separator— 
steps up leaf stemming and separating 
operations—and chops costs. Said to be 
a revolutionary step in tobacco process- 
ing, it occupies less than half the space 
of out-dated equipment, requires less 
operating personnel, operates automat- 
ically in cleaving stems from tobacco 
leaves and separating loose stems from 
“strips.” It eliminates dust, sand, and 
other foreign matter, handles from 
1,000 to 1,800 pounds of leaf tobacco 
an hour. 

(American Machine & Foundry Co., 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. N.Y.) 


STOGIE SNOOD 


Even with a fire-cracker in it, one 
cigar looks» pretty much like another, 
except “Fabians”—a new stogie with a 
“wilt-proof” head. A thin coating of 
tasteless plastic prevents the head fe 
being chewed to a pulp, yet permits 
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the smoker to chomp on it without 
forming juices or staining his teeth. A 
pre-formed hole makes biting the end 
unnecessary. 

(Fabian Cigar Co., 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.) 


CARD CASE 


Of interest to plants and business 
concerns that issue a large number of 
identification, business, and permit 
cards is a new electronic card sealing 
machine researched by Eastman Ko- 
dak’s Kodapak Packaging Laboratory. 
Called the “Spectrum Card Sealer,” it 
seals cards in one operation, takes less 
than a second to function, produces an 
almost invisible weld around edges. By 
simply dropping a card into a slot and 
pressing a button, the machine oper- 
ates wherever 110-volt, 60-cycle cur- 
rent is available. 

(Spectrum Manufacturing Co., 540 
North 63rd. St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


PSYCHIC SCALE 


Almost in the Ripley category is a 
recently announced scale designed for 
use with cranes and chain hoists. It 
has no springs or levers, no moving 
parts. Unaffected by temperature, the 
scale is accurate within one-half per- 
cent, and automatically scales as the 
crane or hoist lifts the ‘load. Called 
“Hydroscale,” it comes in two-, five- 
and 10-ton models, frustrates the curi- 
ous and insures accuracy by being per- 
manently sealed. 

(Hydroway Scales, Inc., 7632 Fen- 
kell Ave., Detroit 21, Mich.) 


LOCK BLOCK 


Buyer's and seller's markets may 
come and go—but there’s always a 
swiper’s market. A new cable lock, pic- 
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tured here, helps to tie up this latter 
class of transaction. It consists of a 
flexible airplane cable encased in a 
Vinylite plastic sheath which fastens 
in a padlock type aluminum lock. The 
lock has a five-disc tumbler cylinder- 
locking mechanism. The cable, which 
is protected from abrasion, rusting, and 
corrosion by the plastic sheath, comes 
in standard 36” sizes (special lengths 
on request). One end is permanently 
fastened to the lock, the other is held 
by a bolt actuated by the lock’s mech- 
anism. 

(Reese Padlock Co., Lancaster, Pa.) 


SEAL EMBOSSER 


A far cry from melting wax and 
sealing rings, the machine shown here 
is the up-to-the-minute tool for emboss- 





ing seals on official documents. Called 
the Todd Protectograph Seal Embosser, 
it supplants the nut-cracker "ype 
“squeeze” embosser that raised hob 
with finger muscles. It’s portable, elec- 
trically run, operates with the touch 
of a finger. Double locks prevent zanies 
from whacking out unauthorized ap- 
provals. 

(Todd Co., 1150 University Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y.) 


SAMPLE SNATCHER 


One would ordinarily think that tak- 
ing a sample of material in the process 
of manufacture would require only a 
nimble finger. Not so. In many cases 
it requires elaborate machinery. The 
“Hardinge Automatic Sampler” will cut 
a uniform sample from a stream of 
moving material, either wet or dry, at 
any stage in a continuous process. Par- 
ticularly adapted to mining, stone prod- 
ucts, ceramics, chemical and allied in- 
dustries, it operates entirely automatic- 
ally, can be set to take samples periodi- 
cally in time intervals of five to 60 min- 
utes. The sample cutter moves hori- 
zontally at constant speed across the 
moving material, is completely con- 
trolled to avoid unequal samples. 

(Hardinge Co., Inc., 240 Arch St., 
York, Pa.) 
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BOo K LET ’S 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornsnes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








638. More Hie anp Less Lie SERVICE: 
Advocates a drastic shift in muscular co- 
ordination, attributes today’s sales slump 
tu the “easy chair” type of salesman who 
doesn’t get out and work. Afflicted with 
“Virus OT” (order taking), the disease 
has spread from salesmen to top manage- 
ment at a time when sales efforts should 
have been intensified instead of lessened. 
Puts it up to the top brass in a company 
to infuse life in the sales force. 


639. Brake SHor YarRpstTicxs: Humor- 
ously illustrates many “yardsticks” govern- 
ing successful day-to-day relations with 
fellow-workers, your boss, and the people 
who work under you. Samples: “None of 
us is expert on all our problems. Getting 
needed help makes a man grow.” “Most 
men are smarter than they look—and all 
women than most men think.” “What is 
your greatest peeve in life? Mine is people 
who are ‘too busy’.” Ninety-seven other 
“yardsticks,” plus 18 cartoons, make up 
the booklet. 


640. How to Have a Nice Looxinc 
Orrice: A short guide to better office 
housekeeping and decoration. Tells how to 
eliminate many causes of scratched walls, 
what to do about wardrobe facilities, why 
books, papers, and files should not be 
stored on window sills, desks, or piled on 


the floor. Includec. also are many other’ 


suggestions for keeping the office “ship- 
shape.” 


641. THe Art oF SPECIALTY SELLING: 
Goes into the fundamentals of building a 
specialty selling organization, accents the 
importance of “sales direction.” Pounds 
home the paucity of good salesmen needed 
in today’s buyer’s market, points up the 
need to rebuild specialty sales manage- 
ment. The importance of a good compen- 
sation plan, psychological tests for sales 
ability, and a thorough training program 
also come in for discussion. 


642. A CHEERFUL OUTLOOK ON AMER- 
1ca’s Future: Much-needed optimism is 
shed by U.S. Steel’s Benjamin Fairless on 
the current and future business outlook. 
American industry is “on the threshold of 
a future that will completely overshadow 
the present,” says Fairless. He lauds our 
“top quality” supply: of competent skilled 
workers, technologists, merchandising ex- 
perts, and business executives, holds that 
these people, along with a “dynamic” 
America, are bound to lead us to higher 
ground. 
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WONDERING... 
Where to Buy it— 


Where fo Sell it— 
—in New York State? 


Industrial Directory of 
New York State, 1949 


Lists 50,000 New York State 
manufacturing and mining firms, 
their addresses, names of com- 
pany officers, princip2i prod- 
ucts and approximate number of 
employees. Conveniently classi- 
fied by principal product and 
New York City or upstate loca- 
tion... The cloth-bound book 
contains more than 800 pages. 
A limited number of copies are 
being offered for sale. Copies 
will be delivered shortly—as the 
books come off the presses. Ear- 
ly orders have priority. To re- 
serve your copy, mail check for 
$15 with your order to... 


NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


112 State Street, Room 102 
Albany 7, New York 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 


reader. 
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Send at Once for Your Copy of the IAI's Profit-Pointing Study 


“20 SECURITIES TO LEAD RECOVERY" 


7 Growth Stocks With Rising Earnings Prospects 
7 Steady Dividend Payers Yielding 7% 
6 Blue Chips for Weathering Storms 


plus... 


A “PENNY” STOCK THAT COULD TREBLE IN VALUE! 


HE Investors Advisory Institute, affiliate of 32-year-old B. C. 

Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. re-appraises the investment outlook 

in the light of significant changes in our national economy in its timely 
profit-pointing study "20 Securities to Lead Recovery”. 


It warns investors not to be stampeded by poor business 
reports. Remember how bad business looked in 1922— 
the year the greatest bull market in history started? Re- 
member how the bottom was falling out of business in 1932 
—the year the stock market started its sensational 5-year 
rise? Remember how black the whole world looked in 
1942—-the year some courageous investors bought for a 4- 
year advance? 


Once again, certain stocks are depressed and may be on the bargain 
counter. 


Which stocks? The staff of the Investors Advisory Institute brings 
you as part of its newest market trend study: 


|. Seven low-priced “growth” stocks with rising earnings 
despite general business conditions. These companies 
should earn more this year than last and could boost 
dividends! One is selling at $10, two at $11, another 
at $13, two at $22, and one at $40. 


2. Seven conservative securities for safety and income. This 
select, diversified list yields over 7% with dividends 
well protected by rising earnings. 


3. Six strongly situated securities for highly cautious in- 
vestors who want to minirnize risk but who don't want 
to miss out on coming market, rise. 


4. A “penny” stock with tremendous leverage that could 
treble in value. Now selling for considerably less than 
50 cents. Sold for $3.50 in 1946. 


Many of these 20 carefully selected securities are carried each week 
in one of the basic Supervised Investment Programs of the Investors 





Use These 14 Weekly Features 


For Greater Profits: 
1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 


near-term and long-term market outlook. 
2. Clear-Cut Analyses of the reasons behind 
their predictions. 


3. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in” 


unhedged language what to do and why. 

4. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 

centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 

bonds . . . in stocks. 

5. Three"Supervised" Investment Programs 

— for appreciation ... for income . . . for sta- 

bility — plus weekly program changes. 

6. "Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 

and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 

light. 

7. “Industry of the Week"—complete study 

of the industry making top news .. . carefully 

analyzed and appraised. 

8. Model Portfolios . . . how market experts 

set up a typical program for various types of 

investment objectives. 

9. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 

low-priced issues with different characteristics 

and purposes. 

10. Digests of current writing by market au- 

thorities. 

11. What Traders are recommending to their 

clients. 

12. “Review of Recommended Stocks”... 

a summary of significant news affecting “Super- 

vised Recommendations" and your investments. 

13. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 

agement graphically presented. 

14. Earnings and Dividend Calendar... 

summary of earnings reported and dividend 

actions on major stocks. 








Advisory Institute. This means that all developments affecting the 
intrinsic value of these stocks will be vigilantly watched by experienced ner ° Order F Lil 
full-time market analysts and any significant changes in their fortunes | onvenient Order Form--~> 





reported at once in the IAI weekly 8-page Service. INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. — ° | 
"Supervised Recommendations” is only one of the many unique io. oe ne ae oe ae 
features of the IAI Service. The timely 8-page bulletins which go 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. , 
Send me at once your profit-pointing study “20 

Securities to Lead Recovery" with my subscrip- 

tion as checked below: 

C) 3 Months $15 C1) 6 Months $25 | 


| 
1 
to press after the market closes Friday, yet reach you Monday morning, - 
| 
l 
| [) One Year $45 | 
| ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


contain the valuable features listed at the right. 


Here is an Investment Service that is practically tailor-made for 
the business or professional man who has money to invest but doesn't 
have the time or facilities to keep exhaustive records to give his 
stock selections the continuous attention they require in these swift- 
moving times. 


Just fill in the coupon at right and return AT ONCE to get ac- 
quainted with America's fastest growing Investment Service and re- 
ceive your FREE copy of the "20 Securities to Lead Recovery". 


C0 Air Mall $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 

C) Enclosed is $ .......... 

[) I will remit when billed. 


NAME 
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Washington Holds Our Fate 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
. You'll be a Man, my son. 


Too many are losing their heads today. 

They include: 

Stockholders who are dumping their holdings 
on the market at the lowest prices in several years. 
In almost every field people prefer to buy at low 
prices and sell at high prices. The reverse often is 
witnessed in Wall Street, is being witnessed today. 

Too many corporation managements, now that 
they need more orders, are cutting down instead of 
expanding their sales efforts, including advertising. 
This is illogical, shortsighted. 

President Truman and other Democratic politi- 
cians, faced with business recession, favor impos- 
ing additional heavy burdens on industry, favor 
boosting tax levies, instead of addressing them- 
selves to slashing the cost of government and thus 
easing the tax blow. 

Various labor leaders, intoxicated by their suc- 
cess in inflating wages, are clamoring for forcing 
still higher costs upon production, thus sending 
prices higher, notwithstanding that consumers for 
months have demonstrated rebellion against ex- 
cessive prices. 

' Secretary of Agriculture Brannan has hatched 
up a scheme to make farmers still richer, notwith- 
standing that they, as one of America’s largest 
groups, have prospered more than any other seg- 
ment of the population for years—not excluding 
even the members of highly-organized labor unions. 

You and I, ordinary, unorganized individuals, 
have been getting it in the neck. 

The backbone of the American people, the in- 
dividuals and families who exercised self-denial 
and invested their savings to provide the facilities 
for employment, are still being subjected to in- 
equitable double taxation: first, the companies of 
which we are small owners are mulcted in heavy 
taxes then, when we receive dividends, we are 
compelled to pay taxes on them once again. This, 
of course, is utterly unfair and indefensible. 

No country ever progressed without savings. No 
country ever progressed where the people did not 
receive reasonable encouragement to invest their 
money in the development of natural resources, 
employment. 

For many, many years, until the advent of the 
New Deal, Americans felt warranted in supplying 
new venture capital to provide employment to 


expand American enterprise. Thus it was that we 
became the leading industrial nation of the world, 
thus it was that our enterprises were enabled to 
provide unparalleled machinery and other equip- 
ment to augment the productivity of every Ameri- 
can worker on a scale unapproached in any other 
land. Thus it was that we became the most power- 
ful nation on earth. Thus it was that we became 
able to outsell all other countries. Thus it was that 
we were enabled to raise the standards of living 
here to heights never approached by any other 
people. 

But for 17 years conditions have been under- 
going tragic change. Discouraged by Washington, 
individuals and families who heretofore had felt 
emboldened to furnish the sinews for industrial 
and other employment expansion, have been hold- 
ing back,. have refused to provide adequately the 
wherewithal to expand enterprise and employment. 

This cannot go on indefinitely. 

We are approaching the cross-roads. 

Either Washington will enact legislation which 
will induce investors to furnish fresh enterprise 
capital, or America will rush towards State Social- 
ism, government ownership, government domin- 
ation, ringing the death-knell of the free enterprise 
system which endowed us with world leadership. 


PESSIMISM BEING OVERDONE? 


My belief is that pessimism is rushing to ex- 
tremes in the stock market, that it is exceeding 
anything likely to occur in business and industry. 

Of course, if the vast majority of American sav- 
ers become convinced that they should concen- 
trate on safety, that they should concentrate on 
“security,” that they should not venture to supply 
any money whatsoever to contribute to the devel- 
opment of our resources and employment, then 
America’s future would undergo tragic change. 

As I see it, we can expect nothing reassuring, 
nothing constructive from the Executive. 

But I am still hopeful that Congress will, instead 
of supinely becoming a rubber stamp, prove a 
balance-wheel. 

If America suffers severe depression, the blame 
will lie mainly at Washington’s doors. 











How To Do Better in the 
Stock Market 


Here at last are all the tested market methods you 
will ever need in one handy velume, Now you, too, 
can apply at once the wealth of profit-making infor- 
mation in this practical new Stock Market Guide. 


Use This New Book 
to Discover: 


1. When present trend 
in market should turn! 

2. Which industries and 
companies are best 
now! 











3. How to pick coming 
market leaders! 
Written by Joseph Mindell, recog- 


nized market authority and prom- 
inent Wall St. analyst. 


1. Hew to detect Majer Tops and 
Bottoms. 


2. How te Select Growth Stocks. 
3. When te Use the Dow Theory. 


4. Knowing Your Industry and 
Company. 


5. Major Trend of the Stock 
Market. 








6. Setting Up a Diversified Port- 
folio, ete. 


You, Too, Can Get Results from This 
Profit-Pointing Volume 

Only $5.00 postpaid. (A single chapter may 

make or save you thousands of dollars.) 


428 Subjects—320 Pages—¢6 Charts— 
Glessary of Terms—Complete Index 
Replace hit-or-miss methods with the tested 
techniques of the experts. Simply fill out and 

mail the coupon below today. 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


If book does not completely satisfy, return 
within 10 days for refund. " 








7-1 1 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Ce., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s 
new book, “The Stock Market—Basic Guide 
for Investors.” I understand I may return 
in 10 days for refund if not satisfied. 
oO Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) (On 
N. Y. City Orders Add 2% for Sales Tax.) 
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THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Established 1934 


92 Liberty Street New Yerk 6, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable July 6, 1949, to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
June 28, 1949. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 


be mailed G 
New oie waranty Trust Company of 


Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
Jane 16, 1949 . 





Investment Pointers i 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some Stocks Near Bottom 


IN THE FALL of 1946, when the market 
started downward, I made a prediction 
that the Dow-Jones industrial averages 
would ultimately decline into the 140s 
before the next bull market began. At 
the present writing these averages are 
now only 10% from this goal. The pres- 
ent price is 162. 

Despite the prevailing ape I 
think it is far too late to begin to feel 
discouraged. Indeed, from now on, the 
important thing to do will be to watch 
for symptoms of a turn for the better. 

In the past, the stocks in the aver- 
ages have been the last to reach their 
low points, and it -~nears that the 
present market is follu...ng precedent 
in this respect. 

I believe numerous individual stocks 
have already reached a buying zone 
for long-pull investing. 

At this writing, nothing has been 
settled with Russia. Our Congress has 
refused to follow the pathetically in- 
competent leadership of the President. 
In recent months, the Conservatives 
have won numerous elections in Britain. 
Of course, it is too early to assume that 
the Labor Government there will be 
defeated next year, but I believe the 
trend toward Socialism has been one 
of the most important factors which has 
upset the confidence of investors both 
here and abroad. 

Those who have read this column for 
a long time might recall that I began 
to become concerned about this subject 
in the summer of 1933, when our gov- 
ernment forced increased wages before 
corporations were sure of earning them. 
[ began to feel that the control of over- 
head was being taken away from man- 
agement. And, as almost everybody 
knows, this is one of the serious prob- 
lems facing management today. 

Under present conditions, with more 
government spending likely in due 
time, I fully expect that my predic- 
tion of an increase in the price of gold 
throughout the world will ultimately 
be realized. As long as our currency is 
not convertible into gold, it seems to 
me that every investor should have 
some well-selected common stocks 
which are selling under their normal 
value. Eventually, such stocks should 
prove more desirable than non-con- 
vertible paper currency. 

In recent years National Biscuit has 
produced unusually favorable results. 
This company is the largest in the bis- 
cuit-baking industry, producing approx- 
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imately half of the total domestic out- 
put of crackers and cookies. Its prod- 
ucts are widely known. In 1947 earn- 
ings were $3.37 per share; last year, 
$3.11. Last year $2 was paid. Finances 
are very strong. I believe the stock is 
good for permanent investment. 

National Dairy Products is the largest 
company in the Dairy Products field. 
Last year sales reached almost one bil- 
lion dollars. In 1947 earings were 
$3.69 per share; $4.04 was earned last 
year. At around $30 the stock yields 
6% on its present dividend of $1.80. 

On numerous occasions I have called 
attention to Todd Shipyards, listedon 
the New York Curb, now selling in the 
high 30s. This concern is the leadin 
ship repair company in the Unit 
States. At present business is not very 
good, but it is worth noting that net 
working capital amounts to around $80 
per share, of which cash, alone, 
amounts to $36 a share. In other words, 
the stock is now available for the cash 
in the company’s treasury. There are 
no bonds or preferred stock outstand- 
ing, and common stock amounts to but 
279,000 shares. Todd has always had 
an excellent reputation, and I believe 
readers are justified in buying this 
stock for permanent investment when- 
ever real weakness occurs in the stock 
market. 

I suggest that readers keep in mind 
at all times, when buying stocks for 
investment, that one of the paramount 
essentials is that the management be 
honest and capable. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


On the Bookshelf 


ENTERPRISE IN A FREE Society, by 
Clare E. Griffin (Publ.: Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., Chicago. Price: $5). 

Written with the conviction that our 
economic power and well-being depend 
largely upon the business enterprisers 
of the nation, Mr. Griffin’s book ad- 
vances the thesis that a free enterprise, 
capitalistic system must either expand 
or perish. It undertakes to answer ques- 
tions such as: How can a continually 
expanding free enterprise economy be 
maintained? What incentives are essen- 
tial to encourage business? Why should 
we be concerned with the incentives 
of business enterprise at all? 
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by HARRY D. COMER 
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Trends in Stock Groups - 
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DEPRESSION IN THE stock market is 
much further advanced than in indus- 
try. Now that industrial production is 
receding at an accelerated rate, Wash- 
ington can be expected to come forth 
with some more moves to check defla- 
tion (or to counter “disinflation”). The 
nature of any likely effective steps, 
however, is not yet known. 

Probab‘y the greatest encouragement 
to private enterprise would be a revi- 
sion or elimination of “capital — 
taxes and double taxation of di ’ 

Instead, the Administration seems 
bent on resorting to “monetary magic.” 


PosiTion oF Stock Groups. Keeping 
one’s perspective in the stock market, 
difficult at all times, is somewhat sim- 
plified by observing trends in various 
stock groups. 

For example, the average common 
stock is now down only 8% from its 
price at the end of 1948. Yet at one 
extreme it is found that Drug and Util- 
ity Holding Company stocks are up 10% 
and 12%, and at the other extreme Radio 
& Television stocks are down 27%. 

How various other groups have 
fared in 1949 is here shown: 


Net Gain 

Stock Group* in 1949 

Utility Holding Cos.......... +12% 
BD. sabia Debisarn gabon es +10 
te TE on ove chk await Ve 0d + 8 
BE POE co canccconea® +7 
WON Gace vas cee tepes eet + 6 
Pama ee ape dbe +4 
Utility Operating Cos. ...... +4 
Variety Chains .........ee0. +1 
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210 
200; 
190 
180 
170 
160 
70 
60 
50 
40 
MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 
1949 
Net Loss 
Stock Group* in 1949 
CTD ais adic heinceieases — 8% 
Elec. Equipment ........... —ll 
Low-Priced Commons ....... —15 
Building Materials .......... —16 
RESETS gS —18 
eae oiwts Wo ae beets —19 
NRE ee elie ne Sigg 24 
Radio & Television........... —27 


*Based on Standard & Poor’s weekly 
stock price indexes. . 


Of course, individual stocks have 
shown an even greater diversity of 
movement. Thus American Light & 
Traction advanced a maximum of 40% 
this year, while Mack Trucks fell as 
much as 32%. Incidentally, the latter is 
one of the most ai issues among 
well-known stocks. This stock, now 
around 10, is lower than it was at the 
bottom of the 1921 depression (12% 
after adjusting for 2-for-1 stock split 
made last year). Moreover, Mack has 
sold higher than now in each and every 
year since 1920. 


Among other depressed speculations 
deserving consideration by buyers now 
are: Niles-Bement-Pond (down 69% 
from post-war high), United Air Lines 
(down 82%), Radio-Keith~-Orpheum 
(down 75%), White Motor (down 
72%), U. S. Industrial Chemicals (down 
70%), General Tire & Rubber (down 
72%). 






Congratulations 


Alexander C. Nagle, president of the 
First National Bank of the City of New 
York, elected a director of American 
Sugar Refining Co. 


Richard Weil, Jr., elected president 
of Macy’s New York, largest division 
of R. H. Macy & Co. 


Don Francisco, vice-president and 
director of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
recipient of an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science from Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Fowler McCormick, chairman, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., awarded the 
1948 Gantt Memorial Medal by the 
American Management Association and 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, for “distinguished achieve- 
ment in industrial management as a 
service to the community. 


Claire Giannini Hoffman, daughter 
of the late A. P. Giannini, elected a di- 
rector of the Bank of America, National 
Trust and Savings Association. 


Frederick M. Eaton, elected a direc- 
tor of New York Life Insurance Co. 


Edward K. Van Horne, elected presi- 
dent of Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., to succeed Robert H. Van Deus- 
en, who becomes chairman of the 


board. 


Raymond J. Wise, president of Shef- 
field Farms Co. of N.Y., and George 
H. Rutherford, vice-president of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp., elected 
directors of National Dairy. 

Victor P. Strite and Edwin B. de 
Mesquita, appointed vice-president and 
director of sales and vice-president and 
assistant to the president, respectively, 
of American Safety Razor Corp. 


Robert C. Ramsey, elected president; 
Clarence E. Searle, vice-chairman of 
the board; Edwin J. Schwanhausser, 
executive vice-president, and John J. 
Summersby, vice-president in charge of . 
sales, of Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corp. 
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Stock Trading } 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


Intermediate Rally 


IN THE LATE SPRING of 1946 I turned 
bearish on the stock market cycle. 
Ever since, in articles, columns, and 
speeches, I have stated the case for a 
major decline, and have viewed the 
intermittent rises as merely counter- 
trend movements. 

Some of the readjustments which are 
necessary before the ground can be 
laid for the next major rise are occur- 
ring now. 

Commodity prices are declining, 
commercial loans are being paid off, 
the steel rate is dropping, and security 
prices have been declining for three 
years. 

But more readjustments appear likely 
in our economy before the bear market 
will have run its full course. 

The other day the stock market drop- 
ped, in belated recognition of the busi- 
ness recession, to lows below 1946, 
1947, and 1948. This decline below 
163.12 in the Dow-Jones Industrial Av- 
erage touched off bearish signals in 
many mechanical forecasting systems, 
and thus cleaned out the last remnants 
of volatile hope. 

Around the 161 level the market 
looks ripe for a full intermediate rally. 

This rally should be led by the light 
consumers goods stocks, particularly 
those which have already suffered se- 
vere deflations in the bear market. The 
heavy industry stocks look less depend- 
able for the type of intermediate rally 
which is likely under present condi- 
tions, for the heavy industries are only 
beginning their phase of business con- 
traction. 

This rise has the following support- 


ing factors: 


1. The last intermediate decline 
started June, 1948, and is a year old. 
This is a well-matured intermediate 
decline. 

2. Optimism has deteriorated. Fi- 
nancial opinion has been faltering. The 
public disposition has turned bearish as 
revealed in the odd-lot trading figures. 
Odd-lot selling has exceeded odd-lot 
buying, and there has been an increase 
in odd-lot short selling. 

3. Many mechanical bearish signals 
(ie., Dow Theory) have been touched 
off—at the end of a full year’s decline. 
These provided a “command” to sell 
to their believers, who had been hang- 
ing on with hope for many months. 

4. Seasonally the market usually en- 
joys rises at this time of the year. 

5. The short interest ratio is at a 
very high level, revealing a great con- 
centration of bearishness at this time. 
Part of this short interest would be 
covered if the market rallied for a few 
points and showed a little duration. 

6. Finally, there are many of the in- 
termediate bottom technical indications 
of the type which I described in detail 
in my recent book “The Stock Market.” 
(Published by B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Pub. Co.) 

The appended list of 15 stocks gives 
some data on a good cross-section of 
the type of stocks likely to participate 
fully in the intermediate rally. 

Most of them are in the light con- 
sumers goods category. The list includes 
department stores, textiles, soft drinks 
and movies, which clearly fit in that 
category. It also includes a few tele- 
vision stocks, the great growth situa- 
tions today. The final stock is a partici- 














1948 1948 

Stocks Earnings Dividend Yield Price 
Co ee Ss ee $7.14 $3.00 10 % 29 
Associated Dry Goods ............ $3.87 $1.60 12 % 18% 
CO ee $5.45 $2.00 10 % 20% 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph... ... $3.00 O7%¢ T% 18 
EEE Sariveiede cdbbbcorcecccecs $4.14 $1.15 7% 15% 
a at ag $1.50 80¢ 8 % 10% 
Twentieth-Century Fox ........... $4.30 $2.00 9 % 21% 
Warmer Brothers ................. $1.62 $1.87% 18 % 10% 
Cs iis Wen nb thine andes $1.31 60¢ 5%4% 10% 
DED ins wile bekWee'e db beSOGe o 55¢ 42o¢ 41% 9% 
ae i $10.50 $1.25 8 % 16 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons.......... $13.24 $3.25 144%2% 22% 
TE) ee $8.10 $3.25 12%2% 26 
United Merchants & Manufacturers $5.13 $1.45 18%% 10% 
Pennsylvania Dixie Cement........ $4.86 $1.50 T% 20% 

30 


pant in our expanding public works 
program. 

These are intended as choices for an 
intermediate rally within the bear 
market. 

If the r works out as expected 
there should be a good short-term profit 
in them. 

But even if the major downtrend 
should be resumed with less of an in- 
termediate rally than I expect, these 
stocks should hold up better for the 
remainder of the bear market, and 
should be aggressive participants in the 
next bull market. 


On the Bookshelf 


INVESTMENT CoMPANIES, 1949 Edition, 
by Arthur Wiesenberger. (Publ.: Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. Price: $15). | 


The Ninth Annual Edition of Arthur 
Wiesenberger’s “Investment Compa- 
nies” is bigger and better than ever. In 
keeping with the growing popularity of 
investment trust shares, this “Bible” of 
the trust field contains much new ma- 
terial of interest to the investor. Sugges- 
tions are included for systematic sav- 
ings plans, “dollar averaging” and for- 
mula methods of investing. Consider- 
able information is presented on the 
various degrees of “leverage” behind 
closed-end trust shares, and how such 
leverage is computed. The reader learns 
how each of these types of securities 
can be adapted to virtually any type 
of investment program ranging from 
ultra-conservative to outright specula- 
tion. 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
fastest-growing type of trust shares, i.e., 
the “mutual fund” or “open-end” issues. 
Arranged alphabetically, each such 
company is discussed in detail, with 
full descriptions on the type of fund, 
its management policies, performance 
record, portfolio, etc. A section is also 
devoted to “closed-end” companies. 

“Investment Companies” has evolved 
to the state of being a “must” for any- 
one who wants to keep posted on this 


type of security. 


Lierty, A Patu To Its Recovery, by 
F. A. Harper (Publ.: The Foundation 
for Economic Education, Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York. Price: $1.50, cloth- 
bound; $1, paper). 


“An analysis of the nature of individ- 
ual liberty, a measure of its present 
status in the United States, and a pro- 
posed route to regaining lost freedom.” 
The author, a former marketing pro- 
fessor at Cornell University, has a 
staff member of the Foundation for 
Economic Education since 1946. 
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HOW TO KNOW 
WHEN THIS MARKET HITS BOTTOM! 


Detecting the end of a bear cycle isn’t as difficult as you think. Now, you can learn to 
spot major trends in the making—you can learn the tested principles for successful stock 
trading in less time and at less cost than you thought possible in the new scientific FORBES 


STOCK MARKET COURSE. 


Think what it could mean to your future stock market profits to buy the right securities 


at the start of a bull market. 


Take this opportunity to obtain the most help- | 


ful self-training material ever offered investors. 

Through a series of simple and engrossing lessons 

that are unlike any-investment helps you have ever 

seen or heard of you will learn: 

—to recognize the signs that foretell the kind of 
market you are in... and just how to profit 
from it. 

—the warning signals given by certain basic in- 
dicators, and what to watch. 


When you enroll for the Forbes Stock Market 
Course, you will obtain the time-tested methods and 
experience of outstanding successful traders. 


How to Obtain this Unusual Course 


The complete Forbes Stock Market Course, only 
recently selling for $100 now comes to you for only 
$76.50 because of economies resulting from its en- 
thusiastic reception. This covers the 14 Lessons, a 

permanent binder and much valuable 





—the scientific forecasting, chart- 
ing, and financial methods now in 


supplementary material. 
You can pay for the entire Course 


use. 

—the proved techniques for operat- 
ing successfully in any type of 
market. 


14 Fact-Packed Lessons 


The Forbes Stock Market Course 
is comprehensive and detailed. Com- 
prising fourteen lessons, sent to 
you at two-week intervals, it takes 
nothing for granted, for ignorance 
of “elementary’ .acts has caused 
severe loss to investors who con- 
sidered themselves experienced. 

First, you get the “briefing” every 
investor should have in finance and 


1. 


2. 


3. 


3 Things Investors 
Should Know 


Successful stock traders 
have proven you can turn 
your capital over to aver- 
age a gross profit of 20% 
to 40% in a good year. 

Successful stock trading is 
a science that can be 
learned, and is_ being 
learned by hundreds of 
enthusiastic enrollees. 


The current position of the 
market is such that the 
tested methods you will 
obtain from the Forbes 
Stock Market Course can 
be applied to take imme- 
diate advantage of oppor- 


now, or you can send only $10 with 
your order and remit $10 thereafter 
each month until total of $76.50 is 
paid. 

Our object is to make it easy for 
you to test for yourself the Course 
that is already helping so many in- 
vestors. We feel that now is the 
time when scientific investment knowl- 
edge can pay off as never before. Op- 
portunities for profit are now pre- 
senting themselves in the stock 
market. The Forbes Stock Market 
Course can help you recognize these 
opportunities, can show you how to 
profit from them. 





stock market operations. This is 
followed by practical,’ detailed 





tunities opening up! 





Practical Workable Methods 





methods, rules and _ information 

needed for success in the stock market TODAY. 
The up-to-the-minute information in this Course is ex- 
ceedingly important for you. Each section also con- 
tains practical exercises and specific problems that 
test your progress and give you experience in mak- 
ing use of what you have learned. Furthermore, 
at the end of the Course, you have the privilege of 
sending in questions about your personal investment 
problems. 


Edited by Noted Authorities 


This Course has been edited by B. C. Forbes and 
Joseph D. Goodman, experienced financial author- 
ities who know the ins-and-outs of the stock mar- 
ket. Their advice and counsel have been profitably 
followed for years by many thousands of investors 
and traders throughout the country. 

Now, for the first time, they bring you the es- 
sence of their immense practical experience in the 
only Course that gives you access to the invaluable 
investment information accumulated by the Forbes 
organization for more than thirty-two years. 


In fact it is quite possible that if 
you start the Forbes Course at once, the profit 
pointers you will learn should help you cover the 
cost of the Course many times over. 

Enroll now in the Course that is designed to give 
you practical money-making investment helps. The 
order forra below is for your convenience. Remit 
part or full-payment as you prefer, but be sure and 
mail coupon at once so you can begin Course now 
when its scientific methods can help you most. 


nomen ENROLL NOW—FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY ~~" 


FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE 7-1 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York il, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please enroll me in the new 14-Section FORBES STOCK 
MARKET COURSE, edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Check Choice: 
0) Enclosed is $76.50 for complete Course, thus saving $23.50 on 
the original $100 price. 
( Enclosed is down payment of $10. I agree to remit $10. a month 
until total of $76.50 is paid. 
(On N. Y. C. orders, 2% will be added for Sales Tax) 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter: of $1.1834 per 
share, payable July 1, 1949 to 
holders of record at he close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1949. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1949 to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
17, 1949. 

COMMON STOCK 


60 cents per share, payable June 30, 
1949 to holders of record at the close 
of business June 17, 1949. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
June 7, 1949 











DIVIDEND NOTICES 7 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Aug. 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record July 25, 1949. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Aug. 15, 1949, to stockholders of record 
July 25, 1949. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Framingham, Mass, 























Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on June 10,1949 
declared quarterly dividends on the 
Company’s $5 Par Value Common and 
5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 30c per share 
and is payable July 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 21, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable July 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 21, 1949. 

_ MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 10, 1949. 








Your Money ff 
by W. C. HANSON 


Savings Accounts 


In Money-Managing 





THE FOUR cornerstones of a sound 
money-managing program are: (1) A 
Savings Account; (2) Life Insurance; 
(3) Government Bonds; and (4) In- 
vestment Securities. The well-rounded 
financial security program will seek to 
achieve a proper balance of funds 
among these four kinds of media. 

A Savings Account should be one 
of the first steps in developing a fi- 
nancial program. 

It should be kept strictly for emerg- 
ency use, or for taking advantage of 
those exceptional buying opportunities 
which crop up occasionally in a life- 
time. 

Safety, rather than income, should 
be the chief consideration. 

Incidentally, the rate of return on 
bank deposits today is negligible com- 
pared with 20 years ago, so that one 
does not place money in the bank 
nowadays with interest income as a 
main objective. 

Obviously, the Savings Account 
should be maintained in a bank or sav- 
ings institution of some sort. There 
are various kinds of institutions for this 
purpose: mutual savings banks, com- 


mercial banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, and tal savings accounts 
maintained by the. U. S. Post Office. In 
this connection, we are considering only 
the “deposit” type of institution, ex- 
cluding (for the moment) the various 
other savings “plans,” such as special 
insurance policies, periodic stock-buy- 
ing programs, etc. 

Which kind of bank should be 
chosen for your Savings Account? 

This is of prime importance, in view 
of the safety consideration mentioned 
above. As a general rule, savings banks, 
commercial banks, and building and 
loan associations may be considered, 
in the order named. Postal savings are 
a special case, and will be discussed 
later on. 

It must be remembered that the 
banking system of the United States is 
sounder today than ever before in its 
history. 

Bank administration, on the average, 
is of higher caliber, the balance-sheet 
position of the banks is stronger, and 
most of their deposits are protected by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Of roughly 15,000 banks in the 








TREND IN AMERICAN SAVINGS SINCE 1929 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Data Savings Life Mutual 
asof andLoan Insurance Savings 
Dec. 31 Assns. Companies Banks 

1929... 6,287 12,801 8,797 
19380... 6,296 13,690 9,384 
1931... 5,916 14,293 9,939 
1932... 5,826 14,319 9,890 
1983... 4,750 14,613 9,506 
1934... 4,458 15,687 9,670 
1935... 4,254 17,203 9,829 
1936... 4,131 18,736 10,013 
1987... 4,015 20,181 10,126 
1988... 4,005 21,512 10,235 
1939... 4,060 23,024 10,482 
1940... 4,272 24,663 10,618 
1941... 4,652 26,592 10,490 
1942... 4,910 28,734 10,621 
1943... 5,494 $1,365 11,707 
1944... 6,305 34,212 13,332 
1945... 7,365 37,509 15,332 
1946... 8,548 40,713 16,813 
1947... 9,753 43,820 17,744 
1948*. . ‘11,000 47,500 18,390 


* Preliminary estimates. 


Commercial Postal ae: 

Banks Savings Bonds Total 

19,165 169 47,169 
18,647 250 48,267 
15,955 618 46,716 
12,101 915 42,551 
10,979 1,229 41,077 
11,992 1,232 ck 43,089 
12,899 1,229 153 45,567 
13,709 1,291 475 48,355 
14,410 1,303 964 50,999 
14,427 1,286 1,442 52,907 
14865 1,315 1,900 55,645 
15,403 1,342 2,700 58,998 
15,523 1,392 5,200 63,849 
16,056 1,459 18,300° 75,080 
19,001 1,837 24,600 94,004 
23,871 2,406 36,100 116,226 
29,929 $3,018 42,800 135,948 
$3,447 3,879 43,800 146,700 
$4,694 3,523 45,700 155,234 
$5,300 3,430 47,500 163,120 


Source: Prepared by U.S. Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp., from 


official sources. 
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country, about 14,000 are members of 
the FDIC. The insurance fund of the 
latter, incidentally, is now at an all- 
time high, with $1.2 billion on hand, 
enough to meet any conceivable emer- 
gency. 

In choosing your bank, the following 
yardsticks may be of some assistance: 

First of all, preference should be 
given to an “insured” institution. In the 
case of savings and commercial banks 
which are members of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, deposits 
are insured up to $5,000. Insurance up 
to the same amount is also provided de- 
posits in the case of savings and loan 
associations, which are members of the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. In either case, look for the 
insurance membership sign which is al- 
ways prominently displayed. (The sav- 
ings and loan associations will be dis- 
cussed more fully in a forthcoming 
article. ) 

Another consideration is the interest 
rate. While, as already mentioned, in- 
come is a secondary consideration, it is 
not entirely unimportant. Actually, dif- 
ferent banks in the same area may pay 
varying rates of interest; so it is to your 
advantage to make inquiries before 
opening your account. It also pays to 
note how interest is computed, i.e., 
whether compounded quarterly, and 
whether it starts from date of deposit. 
(It's always wise, too, to read the fine 
print in your bankbook. It tells your 
rights and liabilities as a depositor.) 
As between savings banks and “thrift” 
departments of commercial banks, the 
former, on the average, pay a some- 
what larger rate of return. According to 
the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, their members now pay an 
average of 1.87%. Exactly comparable 
figures for commercial banks’ savings 
funds are not reported, but they aver- 
age less than the mutual savings banks’ 
rate. 

How large one’s Savings Account 
should be depends entirely on indi- 
vidual circumstances. Some _ econo- 
mists maintain that a person with less 
than $100,000 in cash-type assets need 
not maintain more than 10% of his 
funds in the form of bank deposits. 
This, of course, presupposes the own- 
ership of some government bonds, and 
adequate insurance protection. 

For those who have not yet built 
up a sufficient bank account, there is 
no better method than through regu- 
lar, systematic deposits. The following 
table, prepared by the American Bank- 
ers Association, shows how this can be 
done with — rates of deposit: 

Y 


Amount ears 10 Years 20 Years 
$5 Monthly $ 800 $ 600 $1,200 
10 Monthly 600 1,200 2,400 
25 Monthly 1,500 3,000 6,000 
50 Monthly 8,000 6,000 12,000 


(Plus accumulated interest) 
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Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


ForBES EDITORS score corporate annual 
reports from the viewpoint of the intel- 
ligent investor seeking to evaluate a 
company’s worth and assess its pros- 


ts. 
P The editors believe the ideal report 
should tell a story about people (man- 
agement and employees), their activi- 
ties (financial, manufacturing, sales), 
their problems (outside factors affect- 
ing the company), and their progress 
(earnings or losses). 

Reports are scored on three counts: 


read, pictorially dramatized, etc.? 2. 
Financial Data—dollars and cents re- 
sults translated into understandable 
terms; how money came in and went 
out; who got what and why? 8. General 
Information—complete data on oper- 
ations included; does material help 
reader understand company and its 
functions; are problems and prospects 
sufficiently highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or 
over very good. Final score is weighted. 
(Readers may write for statement item- 





1. Presentation — attractive, easy to izing scoring factors.) 
Cascades Plywood Corp. Masonite Corp. 
SS EE EO 17% Dine gobs vai ses cine ones 70% 
Pinencia’ Theta 25). bb's. oe a 67 Financial Data .......eceseses 73 
General Information .......... 74 General Information .......... 71 
Pe GN Vas. WA duiewis 71 Final Score .....ccccccccces 72 


A creditable presentation by a small 
company. However, a simplified financial 
analysis and broader statistical compari- 
son would do much to add to investor 
interest. 


Creameries of America, Inc. 


IIR, oss ek Os e's oo oee ce Sa a 62% 

Financial Data ............... 87 

General Information .......... 70 
Bees Gee: icc. cass. x: 67 


President’s letter to stockholders gives 
fair statement of conditions company must 
cope with. But report is pictorially weak, 
could use charts and pictures to highlight 
narrative, lend punch to its telling. 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


AS Cs) er se 57% 

Financial Data ............... 51 

General Information .......... 50 
pT a ee ee eS 52 


Skimpy report makes bare statement of 
facts. Uninteresting, uninformative, no ef- 
fort being made to enlarge upon company 
operations or to spell out results. 


The Hoover Co. 


Presentation sie i ides dis wiid 68% 

I OR... cn daacwesees% 67 

General Information .......... 72 
Es bes wenn ate 69 


Tighter narrative and better material ar- 
rangement would strengthen an otherwise 
interesting story. Simplified income analy- 
sis good—similar treatment of other data 
would be helpful. 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


Presentation 4% 6734.5 4.3. Ge 71% 

Binemeel Dit 3. so0.0%....2%. 74 

General Information .......... 70 
Pinak Sebte 26520. gis 72 


Makes good resume of conditions affect- 
ing company operations. Excellent 20-year 
financial comparison made..Couid provide 
a highlight or summary page. 


83 


Well-tailored story, employing charts to 
good advantage in simplification of com- 
pany operations and results; 10-year sta- 
tistical study lends interest to narrative. 
Should tell more about products. 


The Mengel Co. 


PRO 2s. 8s Fe EV ROUR 66% 

Pinoitiel Dates . $55 608s sole 70 

General Information .......... 74 
CEEOL OTe 70 


Simplified breakdown of income dispo- 
sition highlights company story. Provides 
five-year summary of operations, but chart 
in this section does not add to interest. 
Better arrangement of charts and text 
would improve presentation. 


Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Ny 6a i pe.wis aciemeiats 61% 

a a 65 

General Information .......... 67 
EE 2 ndkiys cannon enes 65 


General presentation could stand dress- 
ing up. Has interesting chart showing 
growth in net worth. Such comparison, 
extended to other financial data, would 
greatly strengthen recital of operations. 


Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


Ro cinncsise thee eee 62% 

WE EE on ecccescees es 62 

General Information .......... 68 
Final SG6re) 250005 08 ee 64 


Report lacks punch, has no charts to 
dramatize story. Needs simplified finan- 
cial analysis, more extensive statistical 
comparison. Information poorly organized. 


‘Webster-Chicago Corp. 


RNIN Os Soc c's ecru 6 Ses 70% 

pe ey Se 70 

General Information .......... 74 
Pinel Gast ss 2 i es. 71 


Uses charts to advantage in telling story. 
Provides good highlight page and statis- 
tical review. 











Thoughts - . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Industrially, there is no possible way 
in which anybody can Eanes the 
limits of what can be accomplished by 
the law of progress .. Life itself is 
motion, life is activity. You are never 
going to get an industry in the sha 
where it will be running along with. 
out life unless it is running down. 
—Cwar es F. Ketrerinc. 


"Tis easier to flourish than to fight. 
—DRYDEN. 


Gratitude—not base, fawning hu- 
mility, its distant cousin, but honest 
gratitude—is one of the finest senti- 
ments of the human heart. 

—Tue Torcu. 


Using cheap or inferior goods to save 
money is like stopping the clock to 
save time. —INcot Iron SHop News. 


All human life is spent in seeking 
control of ego—the ego of the indi- 
vidual, and the ego of nations. 

—Coast BANKER. 


Don’t be fooled by the calendar. 
There are only as many days in: the 
year as you make use of. One man 
gets only a week’s value out of a year 
while another man gets a full year’s 
value out of a week. 

—Cwaries RICHARDS. 


It is a pity to have such power that 
all things give way to you. 
—MONTAIGNE. 


Whatever you do, you need courage. 
Whatever course you decide upon, 
there is always someone to tell you 
you are wrong. There are always dif- 
ficulties arising which tempt you to 
believe that your critics are right. To 
map out a course of action and follow 
it to an end, requires some of the same 
courage which a soldier needs. Peace 
has its victories, but it takes brave men 
to win them. —EMERSON. 


“Just enough to get by” isn’t good 
enough. It’s the man with reserve 
power, something more than he needs 
normally, who wins. 

—WiLiiaMssBuRG Savincs BANK. 


The very core of peace and love is 
imagination. All altruism springs from 
putting yourself in the other person’s 

, —Harry EMErsON FOospick. 


The dead are living all around us, 
watching with eager anticipation how 
we will handle the opportunities they 
left in our hands when they died. 

—THEODORE CuYLER SPEERS, D.D. 


The man who can put himself in the 
place of other men, who can under- 
stand the workings of their minds, 
need never worry about what the 
future has in store for him. 

—OwEN D. Younc. 


Sooner or later a democracy which 
is to survive has to be able to rely upon 
that enlargement of vision and purpose 
of those individuals who compose it, 
which means that their craving for 
devotion and self-sacrifice is satisfied 
in a democratic society on a nobler 
level and with a finer recognition of 
the value of individual personality than 
is true of a national purpose of a totali- 
tarian state under a dictator. 

—Orpway TEAD. 


Doing easily what others find dif- 
ficult is talent; doing what is impos- 
sible for talent is genius. 

—EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE. 


Religion to us is service. We serve 
God by serving humanity, and if a man 
does not serve somebody, he is not 
religious. —Jonn L. Davm, D.D. 


How can a man come to know him- 
self? Never by thinking, but by doing. 
Try to do thy duty and thou wilt know 
at once what thou art worth.—GorETHE. 


Fate often puts all the material for 
happiness and prosperity into a man’s 
hands just to see how miserable he can 
make himself with them. 

—Don Margulis. 


Cooperation, and not competition, is 
the life of trade. —Wrmui1aM C. Fircu. 





Lodge enough power over the na- 
tion’s enterprise in Washington and, 
no matter how wisely the power might 
be used at the outset, we could be 
swung to the Fascist right or the Com- 
munist left with equal facility accord- 
ing to the mind and purpose of the 
national leadership that happened to 
hold the reins of power at any given 
time. —Dr. GLENN FRANK. 


Subject all products to a more rigid 
test than the purchaser requires; for a 
reputation for producing the best is a 
sure foundation 01 which to build. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


The power of words is immense. A 
well-chosen word has often sufficed to 
stop a flying army, to change defeat 
into victory, and to save an empire. 

—EmiLe De GimarpIn. 


The character and qualifications, of 
the leader are reflected in the men he 
selects, develops and gathers around 
him. Show me the leader and I will 
know his men. Show me the men and 
I will know their leader. Therefore, 
to have loyal, efficient employees—be a 
loyal and efficient employer. 

: —ArTHUR W. NEWCOMB. 


People who never had enough thrift 
and forethought to buy and pay for 
property in the first place seldom have 
enough to keep the property up after 
they have gained it in some other way. 

—THomas Nixon CaRvER. 


In a world in which so many people 
wear the same clothes, live in the same 
house, eat the same dinner, and say 
the same things, blessed are the in- 
dividuals who are not lost in the mob, 
who have their own thoughts and live 
their own lives. 

—HamMiILton W. MaBre. 


Life is much too brief to harbor a 
grief. —MEREDITH JONES. 


Countries are well cultivated, not as 
they are fertile, but as they are free. 
—MOoNTESQUIEU. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. 


A 
Sent in’ by J. B. Atkins, 
Holdenville, Okle. What's 
your favorite text? A Forses 
ook is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


For God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world but that the world 
through him might be saved. 


—Joun 3:17 








Forbes 

















lers, 
here 
> $2. 
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Their products sold like hot cakes... and 


the stockholders got their fingers burned! 











Judged solely by its soaring sales curve, 
company X seemed like a red-hot investment 
to the stockholders. And fat sales figures 
blinded management, too. 


So, when profits and dividends did not match 
this apparent prosperity, the company’s 
officials had some explaining to do. 


But it was difficult to explain that they had 
too few figure facts on which to base sound 
decisions and plan successful strategy—too 
few facts, too late, about rising costs and 
climbing overhead to serve as warning signals 
of danger ahead. 





With the proper office machines and methods, 
the management could have had complete, 
up-to-the-minute information. They could 
have foreseen the approach towards the 
“break-even” point, and have taken measures 
to avert it. 


You can step up the efficiency of your office 
. -. you can have the figure-facts you need on 
time, when you mechanize with modern 
Burroughs adding, calculating and accounting 
machines. Why not let your Burroughs repre- 
sentative show you how today? Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


+ 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY = 
1N MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
























Locating a Plants 


s 


..- but B & O’s Industrial Development 
staff can solve it in confidence— 
without obligation! 4 
Only a spécially trained staff can thoroughly 


coordinate plant location factors; that’s why 
business: leaders consult us. 


They’re sold on B&O territory. . . for here is 
the lion’s share of those factors needed to make 
any plant a success. 


Ask our man! 
Industrial Development 
representatives are located af: 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
CHICAGO 7, WL. 


Tell us your requirements; we’ll submit a 
custom-made study that will solve your plant 
location puzzle! 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 


